


THE CREED OF THE UNITED STATES MARINES 


“MY RIFLE” 


Oo... is my rifle. There are many like it, but this one ts 
mine. My rifle is my best friend. It is my life. I must 
master it as I must master my life. My rifle, without me ts 
useless. Without my rifle, I am useless. I must fire my rifle 
true. I must shoot straighter than my enemy who is trying 
to kill me. I must shoot him before he shoots me. I will... 
My rifle and myself know that what counts in war ts not the 
rounds we fire, the notse of our burst, nor the smoke we make. 
We know that it ts the hits that count. We will hit... My 
rifle is human, even as I, because it is my life. Thus, I will 
learn it as a brother. 1 will learn its weaknesses, its strength, 


its parts, its accessories, its sights, and its barrel. I will ever 


guard it against the ravages of weather and damage. I will 


keep my rifle clean and ready, even as I am clean and ready. 
We will become part of each other. We will . . . Before God 
| swear this creed. My rifle and myself are the defenders of 
my country. We are the masters of our enemy. We are the 


saviors of my life. So be it, until there is no enemy, but Peace! 
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THIRD DIVISION HISTORY 


Sirs: 

I have written every available address, 
or person I could expect to gain informa- 
tion on the publishing of a book of the 
activities, campaigns, etc., of the Third 
Marine Division. Can you tell me if there 
is such a book and where I can get one? 

Carl A. Burkman 
Omaha, Nebr. 


@ Yes, there is a very fine history 
of the Third Marine Division which 
has been in print for several months. 
If you were a former member of 
the Third Division you rate one 
free. Write to Third Marine His- 
tory, c/o Infantry Journal Press, 
1115 17th St. NW, Washington, 
D. C., and request that your name 
be checked against their list.—Ed. 


“CHESTY” PULLER BOOK 
Sirs: 

Just read the June issue of Leatherneck 
and the story about Colonel L. B. 
“Chesty” Puller, and found it very inter- 
esting. 

Do you know of any place I may be 
able to get a full color photo of Col. 
Puller, suitable for framing? Have there 
been any books written about him? I 
was in his battalion, the Ist, Seventh 
Marines, “B” Company, when it was at 
Guadalcanal. He is one man I want to 
tell my children about. 

Joseph S. Collins 
Lancaster, S. C. 


@ We regret that the picture you 
request is not available, nor do we 
know where you could obtain one. 
There have been no books pub- 
lished on Col. Puller.—Ed. 


TURN PAGE 





MARCH COVER... 


EATHERNECK artist, T/Sgt. 
John DeGrasse, depicts a 
typical “boot haircut’’ scene. 
This little ritual that seems to be 
so upsetting to the glamour-boy 
on the left, is one of the im- 
pressive episodes in the life of 
a new Marine. 
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@ When you have Pipe Appeal— you have 
something extra with which to win the 
ladies! And when you have mild, rich- 
tasting Prince Albert in your pipe—you 
have real smoking joy and comfort! 
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New Humidor Top — locks in 
freshness and flavor 


@ Like your tobacco really rich tast- 
ing? Like it mild, and easy on your 










tongue? Then get flavorsome, crimp 
cut Prince Albert—specially treated to 
insure against tongue bite. Buy P.A.— 
and see for yourself why it’s The 
National Joy Smoke— America’s larg- 
est-selling smoking tobacco. 


K. J. Reynokis Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


FIRST DIVVY MASONIC CLUB 
Sirs: 

While the First Division was on 
Pavuvu and Okinawa we. formed the 
“First Marine Division Masonic Club” 
and collected material and quite a sum 
of money to publish a history of this 
club. 

A copy of the history was to be sent 
to each member, at his home, after the 
war; but so far I have heard nothing of 
the club, or its history. .. . 

I would appreciate any information 
you or any of your readers can give 
me on the club or its history. 

Walter W. Johnson 
1777 Gray St. 
Oroville, Calif. 


@ We have no information on this 
club, but the publication of your 
letter might make it possible for 
some of Leatherneck’s readers to 
help you.—Ed. 





WHO ARE THEY? 


Enclosed (above) is a photograph taken 
at Quantico, Va., in 1924 when I was 
attached to the Ist Co., Tenth Regiment. 
I am second from the right in the photo- 
graph and would appreciate hearing from 
the other men, or anyone who recognizes 
them. 

James Pucci 
12 Woodland Ave. 
Nutley, N. J. 


PIX OF USS HORNET 
Sirs: 

I am writing to you to see if you 
have, or can tell me where, I can get 
a large photo or painting of the USS 
Hornet. 

Charles R. Pearey 
Byromville, Ga. 


@ We cannot supply the print you 
request, but we are informed that 
one may be procured from the 
Navy’s magazine, Our Navy. You 
may obtain 8x10 prints from them, 
framed for $1.25 and 75¢, unframed. 
Address all inquiries to Our Navy 
Photo Dept., #1 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y .—Ed. 


























AN OLD ARGUMENT 
Sirs: 

Enclosed you will find a clipping from 
a recent issue of the Buffalo Evening 
News. 

I'd like to know just how thai 105th 
Infantry killed those 1200 Nips. 
drown them out at the reef? How about 
it, you Tenth Marines, you had to back 
them up. The Second and Fourth Divi- 
sions were there too; so they might have 
something to say about it too. 

W. G. Storm 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


@ This is a free country and every- 
one has the right to his own opinion, 
even though it may differ radically 
from what we believe to be the 
truth. Excerpts from the letter car- 
ried by the Evening News are re- 
printed for the benefit of the men of 
the 3rd Battalion, Tenth Marines, 
who were at Saipan at that time. 
“The president of the 27th Division 
Association asserted today that the 
War Department's distinguished Unit 
Citation to the 105th Infantry vindi- 
cates its role in the victory on Sai- 
pan.” 


Arch D. Anderson in a letter con- 
tained in the same.articie writes: 


“... the commanding officer of the 
Marines Gen. Holland Smith, (who) 
states that there were only about 200 
disorginazed persons on Nautan pen- 
insula when in fact there were over 
1200 Japs killed by one battalion of 
the 105th Infantry. . . To be frank, 
outside of M. P. duty, the Marines 
have in both World Wars depended 
on propaganda to help get recruits. 
Being an army man myself I per- 
haps do not have the disrespect for 
the fighting qualities of the Marines 
as some of the Navy men I know 
who call them “sea-going bellhops.” 
Anyway their work at Saipan was 
anything but glorious. . . .” 


Mr. Anderson quoted Lt.Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, commanding 
general of the middle Pacific as 
saying: “The action of the 105th In- 
fantry stands out conspicuously as 
the most important and successful 
action when contrasted with all 
other combat operations in which 
our divisions participated in the Pa- 
cific campaign. There is no doubt 
that this regiment's action ended the 
campaign on Saipan. . ."—Ed. 


THE 500-YARD RANGE 
Sirs: 

I am writing this in the hope that 
you may be able to help me concern- 
ing something about the Corps. 

My buddy and I are having an argu- 
ment concerning different ranges that 
Marines and the Army fire when quali- 
fying with the M-1 rifle. I say that the 
Marines fire from the 200-, 300- and 
500-yard range. 
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Did they - 


He says that the Army never fires at 
500 yards nor does anyone else. I am 
positive that when I was at good old 
PI (Parris Island) we fired at 500 
yards, too, for record. Now its up to 
you to settle this dispute. 

Lou Mariconda 
Passaic, N. J. 


@ Marine Corps Order #195 
states that all recruits firing for 
qualification and all persons firing 
for requalification with the M-1 are 
required to fire Course A, which 
includes eight shots, prone, on the 
500-yard line, and the rest of the 
course from the 200- and 300-yard 
range. Most Army manuals also 
include the 500-yard range in their 
requirements for qualification with 
the M-1.—Ed. 


HOW MANY NORTHS 
Sirs: 

. .. How many Norths are there? I 
say there is Grid North and Magnetic 
North, but I can't prove this without 
a map. So, I am writing to you to 


prove it. 
PFC. George V. Gains, USMCR 
Aransas Pass, Tex. 


@ Military maps generally em- 
ploy three “Norths” to indicate 
direction. These are True North, 
which is represented by a star at 
the top of a line pointing in that 
direction on the map; Magnetic 
North, indicated by a half arrow, 
the direction used in compass read- 
ings; and Grid North, shown on 
maps by the letter “Y” at the top 
of a line.—Ed. 


CONSECUTIVE “BULLS” 
Sirs: 

We've got a hot argument going out 
here, and wish that you would help us 
settle it. There is a large stack of 
chen involved. 

Did a Marine ever shoot over 36 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes on the 1000-yard 
range with the M1903 rifle? 

PFC Charles R. Allen 
Tsingtao, China 


@ First Sergeant John W. Adkins, 
using the M1903 rifle, shot 75 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes from the 1000- 
yard range at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in 1921. Gunnery Sergeant Tom 
Jones shot 67 consecutive bull's- 
eyes in 1921 on the 1100-yard 
range at Sea Girt, N. J. and Ser- 
geant Edw. F. Holzhauser ran up 
41 consecutive bull’s-eyes at the 
1200-yard range in Sea Girt, N. J., 
also in 1921. Go ahead and collect 
the chen.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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‘Steady those toes 


til | powder my nose.” 








Mirror -Like Luster That Lasts and Lasts 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe. Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when 
you use Dyanshine, the high-speed 
polish that's so easy to apply. It makes 
shoes sparkle in a jiffy so you can look 
your best on the “hut-hut.” G. |. scuffs 
and scratches “get lost” because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyan- 
shine's more economical, too. The shine 
lasts longer and the bottle goes far- 
ther...costs as little as “2 cent a shine 
when you apply as 






directed. 


BARTON MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid Dyan- 
shine. Avail- 
able in Military 
Brown, Cordo- 
ven, Russet 
Tan, Oxblood 
and Black. 
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NY member of the Marine Corps Reserve program who is attached to 
a recognized component of the Reserves may now make application 
and be processed for a commission in any other Reserve compon- 
‘ent of the Armed Forces. This application will not jeopardize his present 
commission or status with the Reserve organization to which he belongs, 
provided he attaches to his application a statement that he will be released 
if he is given an appointment in the Reserve component to which he is 
applying. Marine Corps personnel who wish to make application for 
commissions in another Reserve component of the Armed Forces may ob- 
tain release statements from any of the following offices: 
Officers may apply to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Enlisted personnel, Volunteer Reserve, inactive, and those on contin- 
uous active duty in connection with the Reserve Program may apply to 
the cognizant Director, Marine Corps Reserve Director, or their com- 


manding officer. 
This information is found in the Marine Corps General Order No. 4. 
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BOUGAINVILLE MONOGRAPH 


HE Fourth and latest in the series of 

I historical monographs, being re- 

leased by the Historical Section, Di- 
vision of Public Information, Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, is titled "Bougain- 
ville and the Northern Solomons." It is 
available to all hands and may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for $2.00 a copy. 

Written by Major John N. Rentz, USMCR, 
with the aid of countless official rec- 
ords, both Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
plus personal interviews with officers and 
men who fought in the Bougainville cam- 
paign, this monograph presents an inter- 
esting and documentary picture of this 
heretofore little publicized operation. It 
is one of the first truly comprehensive 
Studies of Bougainville and the grand 
Strategy which prompted the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to select it for attack and 
capture. 

Marines of the Third Division have long 
been disappointed by the fact that larger 
and more colorful landings in the Central 
Pacific and at North Africa were allowed 
to obscure the rugged task they encoun- 
tered in the green hell of Bougainville. 


It was felt that this was a bitter opera- 
tion, from the point of terrain at least, 
even if the sharp engagements were less 
Spectacular than others taking place at 
the same time. 

The author skillfully carries the read- 
ers through the preparations and landing 
at Empress Augusta Bay, continuing in an 
unbroken plot until the final withdrawal 
of the Marines from "Bogie," when the 
beachhead was turned over to the Army. 
While Maj. Rentz does not purport to give 
full credit to the U.S. Army, and the 
forces from New Zealand, for the sake of 
continuity he does touch lightly upon 
their operations as they affected the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Veterans of Bougainville will find an 
interesting recap of the campaign, from 
the highest echelon to the lowest. Marines 
and civilians who have only heard of Bou- 
gainville will find this paper-bound 
monograph a valuable source of informa- 
tion. 

Several other smaller operations, car- 
ried out in conjunction with the main op- 
eration at Bougainville, are also de- 
scribed in sections devoted to the Treas- 
ury Islands, Green Islands and Emirau. 
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Now one of the nation's finest, this 
USMC rifle range was started in 1918 
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"—where good shooters « are aoe oe : 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


huge Marine rifle range 12 miles 

north of San Diego's Recruit 
Depot, had its small beginning when 
the Fourth Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Joseph H. (Uncle Joe) Pendle- 
ton, landed on North Island in 1914. 
There were no barracks on the Island 
at that time, and the Marines turned 
to and cleared five or six acres for their 
compound. 

Inevitably, Uncle Joe decided that 
a rifle range should be laid out—it was 
as much a matter of course as build- 
ing a galley—and Sergeant James E. 
Snow was assigned a detail of 30 men 
for the job. Years later, in 1924-25 
the same James E. Snow, but with the 


( NAMP Calvin B. Matthews, the 








rank of captain, commanded the rifle 


range detachment at the present Camp 
Matthews location. Work on the North 
Island range was rapidly completed, 
December, 1914, the whole 
regiment was able to fire for requali- 
fication on its 14 targets. This range 
was used by Marines throughout 1915 
and 1916, but when the First Aerial 
Squadron of the Army Air Corps took 
over the Island, the Marines were 
forced to look to other fields for their 
“lock and load” 


and by 


€XETCISES. 

After several months of surveying 
prospective sites, it was decided to 
build the range where it is today. That 
was in the latter part of 1918. All con- 
struction work was done by Marines 
under the supervision of Captain Earl 
C. Long, who became a brigadier gen- 
eral in World War II. The first range 
present “A” range. At that 
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CAMP MATTHEWS (cont.) 


time the range had only eight tar- 
gets. A small messhall was the only 
building. From this lowly beginning, 
Camp Matthews has expanded until 
today, it is one of the largest and best 
equipped rifle ranges in the United 
States. It now occupies some 500 acres 
with six rifle ranges, “A” to “F”", and 
over 200 targets. In addition there 
are also two pistol ranges, three 1000- 
inch ranges, and several demonstration 
and school ranges. 

Until World War II, the Camp had 
no official name. It was simply the 
Rifle Range, Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, and permanent personnel were 
members of the Rifle Range Detach 
ment. At first there were no officers 
assigned to duty there, just a sergeant 
and five or six men who acted as 
coaches when other Marines were sent 
there for requalification. It was not 
until 1921 that the range had a com 
manding officer The first of the 
long list was Captain Karl J. Busse 
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Record day on the firing line is a long remembered day 
for the boots. The scores separate the men from the boys 


He was followed by Captain Alphonse 
de Carre in 1923-24. 

In 1924 the first Western Division 
rifle match was held there and three 
years later the first wooden barracks 
and buildings were constructed. A few 
of these drab, green buildings are still 
in use. Most of the recruits were quar- 
tered in tents bordering Pacific High- 
way. Only two and three platoons a 
month shot for record in those easy 
going, peaceful days. The total perma- 
nent personnel of the post was never 
more than 50—usually well under this 
figure. 

The outbreak of war necessitated a 
rapid expansion of the range. Almost 
overnight, Camp personnel found them- 
selves faced with the job of teaching 
the ABCs of rifle marksmanship to 
thousands of men pouring into the 
Corps. The expansion taxed the 
range’s limited facilities to the break- 
ing point, and some 5000 West Coast 
Marines who enlisted shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, were rushed to an army 
camp at San Luis Obispo for their 
musketry training. 

But even before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, a building program on the 
rifle range was well underway. By 
March, 1942, a new cream-colored ad- 
ministration building of stucco was 
ready for occupancy, along with a large 
messhall, dispensary and post ex- 
change. These were followed by an 
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The firing line coach, MSgt. William 
Allen, corrects a shooter's position 








NCO club, a _ post office, 
pool and outdoor theater. Camp Mat- 
thews was equipped to care for any 
number of West Coast Marines who 
might come their way. The rolling hills 
sufrounding the Camp echoed to the 
roar of thousands after thousands of 
M1 rifles as recruits blazed away at 
elusive bull’s-eyes. “Hits Mean Dead 
Nips,” said a sign near the school 
range, and these grim young men mas- 
tered the art of getting those hits. 
The Camp was officially dedicated 
shortly after the first new structure was 
occupied. Brigadier General Calvin B. 
Matthews, deceased, had been an en- 
thusiastic exponent of rifle marksman- 
ship during his long years of active 
service. Although he was not a dis- 
tinguished rifleman himself, he cap- 
tained s@éveral National Match teams 
and served as commanding officer of 
various Marine rifle ranges. Today, 
one of the prize shooting trophies for 
Marine recruits is a cup donated by 
his widow on which is inscribed the 
name of the recruit having the highest 
rifle score for the year. Best score made 
by any boot is 333, turned in by Pri- 
vate Louis K. Relyea in 1945. 
During the peak of the war in 1944 
as many as 9000 men fired the range 
every three weeks, a far cry from the 
days of two platoons a month. During 
this period it took more than 700 Ma- 
rines in the permanent personnel to 
maintain and operate the Camp. In 
the last war, it was still the foot sol- 
dier who ruled the field and his strength 
was in his rifle. Every battle the Ma- 
rines went into proved this over and 
over again. What they learned at the 
Camp Matthews’ school range, snap- 
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Colonel Lewis A. Hohn, distinguished with rifle and pistol, 
is able to pass on sound shooting advice to tyro marksmen 
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The old method of reminding boots to crouch lower in 
a sitting position still works, according to the coach 











Several hours of basic rifle instruction is a ‘‘must” 
before the men are permitted to fire live ammunition 








ping-in line, the small bore range, and 
finally on the .30 caliber firing-line, 
paid off in big dividends—dead Japs 
and captured islands. 

Today, Camp Matthews’ 224 en- 
listed men and ten officers are engaged 
in much the same routine that their 
predecessors experienced back in 1918. 
The basic principles of rifle marksman- 
ship are very similar to what they were 
then. True, the weapon has changed 
from the famed 1903 Springfield, to 
the present M1, but the “Line ‘em up 
and squeeze ‘em off” drills differ little 
from those of 1918. 

There’s one distinguishing feature, 
however, between present day rifle in- 
struction as taught by Camp Mat- 
thews’ coaches, and that which Ma- 
rines received in the “Old Corps.”’ Mas- 
ter Sergeant Leo A. Brookey, coach on 
“E” Range explains it this way: “It’s a 
matter of psychology. We don't get 
rough with the men anymore, we don't 
yell and holler at them. Instead we 
encourage them, try to build up their 
confidence. You don't scare young- 
sters into being good shooters.” 

Like Brookey, most of Camp Mat- 

» thews’ coaches are veteran Marines with 
years of service shooting matches be- 
hind them. A large number are master 
sergeants. Most of the best shots in 
the Marine Corps have coached at 
Camp Matthews at one time or another 
during their careers. During the war, 
Master Sergeant Tom Jones, whose 
feats with the ‘03 rifle have now be- 
come almost legendary, was a familiar 
figure on the school range, or “Agony 
Hill” as the boots refer to it. Jones 











retired shortly after hostilities ended, 
but many of his cohorts are still on 
hand. Among these are Master Ser- 
geants Rames O. Delahunt, William 
B. (Bucky) Harris, Earl (Pappy) 
Crane, William L. (Jughead) Jordan, 
John J. McGrath, Victor O. Woods 
and many others. 

These men and other coaches on the 
firing line and school ranges are proud 
of the high percentage of rifle quali- 
fications turned in by West Coast re- 
cruits. Up to December, 1948, a frac- 
tion over 86 per cent of all boots firing 
on this range qualified. The per- 
centage for requalification is still bet- 
ter—almost 94 per cent. But its on 
the carbine that people firing at Mat- 
thews really shine, turning in an aver- 
age of better than 99 per cent. In fact, 
up to a few weeks ago no carbine 
shooters at Camp Matthews had failed 
to qualify. Then one of the cooks from 
Recruit Depot broke the _ record 
Coaches say the reason for the amaz- 
ingly high qualification percentage lies 
in the fact that the carbine is fired by 
the higher ranking and more experi- 
enced NCOs, and that the course itself 
is relatively easy. 

By the first week of December, 1948, 
6971 recruits fired for record at the 
Camp, and 5876 of them qualified. 
Matthews’ people claim they con- 
sistently beat Parris Island in the num- 
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The inevitable ‘brass detail’ is a 
familiar experience for most Marines 


ber of recruits qualifying. If this is so, 
the chief factor may be the more 
favorable climatic conditions. The many 
sunny days in the San Diego area help 
immensely in improving rifle scores. 
Then too, the various rifle ranges lie 
hidden in valleys between hills, pro- 
tected to some degree, from _ bullet- 
diverting winds. 

(Editor's Note—The Target Di- 
vision, Marine Corps Headquarters, 
agrees that better climatic conditions, 
sheltered ranges, etc. may account for 
the consistently superior percentage 
claimed by Camp Matthews. However, 
TD also points out that from January 
1, 1948, until December 1, 1948, Parris 
Island had almost 17,000 recruits firing 
the PI range and during the same 
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Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


interested in shooting, listens to his 
instructors, and puts some effort into 
the fatiguing drills, he will have little 
difficulty. 

Sgt. Woods denies that the sec- 

tion of country a man comes from has 
much to do with the record he makes 
on the range. “It’s true that a farm 
boy who has had some experience in 
firing a rifle may have more confidence 
to begin with than a lad from the city,” 
Woods says. “On the other hand, he 
may have picked up a pack of bad i 
habits, such as snap-shooting, that are 
difficult to break. No, for my dough, 
I'd rather teach a guy who has never | 
touched a rifle before. Then he learns 
it the right way from the beginning.” 
Although Camp Matthews is a part of the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at San Woods feels that drill instructors 
Diego, it is also a_ self-contained unit—with modern fire-fighting gear themselves have a definite effect on 
the number of men in their platoons 
who will qualify. “If they are en- 
thusiastic about shooting, and build 
up this spirit among their men, the 
kids will chalk up a better score on 
record day.” 

The Camp Matthews’ course of in- 
struction has changed slightly from 
what it was during the war years. In 
those tense days, when Marines were 
rushed to the battle lines in the shortest 
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~  MSgt. James Walker, NCOIC of firing 
line, handles the mike on record day 








period only 6971 recruits fired the 
Camp Matthews’ range. Records re 
veal that over any given period of time 
PI has always led Camp Matthews in 
the number of recruits firing the 





range. ) 

In sharp contrast to the days before 
the war, one hears few gripes among 
the experienced coaches about the M1 
rifle. Most of them will tell you with 
out qualification that it is a_ better 





weapon than the renowned ‘03. Master 
Sergeant Emmett B. McKinney, one of 
the Marine Corps’ top armorers, be 





lieves the M1 is as accurate as the 
older weapon and that it is much easier 





to work with. ‘“Malfunctioning parts 
can be more readily changed,” said 
McKinney, “and it's been my experi 
ence that the M1 barrel will retain its 
accuracy longer than the Springfield.” 

Warrant Officer L. D. Sawyer, a 
range officer, explains it this way 
“We're getting used to the MI now 
Before the war it was new and a lot of 



















the old-timers had no faith in its ac 
curacy. The rifle matches have done 
a lot to correct this feeling. Then too 
it’s here to stay and there's no use 
beating our teeth about it. You can't 
build up a new man's confidence in a 
weapon by knocking it.” 

As in the past, Marine shooters are 


made on the school range At Camp 
Matthews, Master Sergeant Victor L 
Woods supervises instruction Here 


recruits are taught the fundamentals 

how to line up their sights, get into 
position, squeeze the trigger, and mark 
their score books. When they leave 







the school range, Woods and his as- 
sistants can judge with fair accuracy How times change! Grass that is now cut with a mower surrounds places like 
whether a man will qualify. If he's the new camp chapel. The weeds used to be ““mowed"’ with scythe and bayonet 
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Cleaning gear for shooter and rifle are purchased at the 
PX from Mrs. W. S. Burch, wife of the post sergeant major 


possible time, many recruits received 
only two weeks training before they 
fired for record Later this was ex 
tended to three, and schooling in the 
technique of fire (musketry) was add 
ed. Some combat principles—scouting 
and patrolling, and squad maneuvers 
were taught This practice has long 
been discontinued and now recruits 
devote three full weeks in learning to 
shoot the M1 BAR, .22 rifle 


and the pistol. Of these five weapons 


carbine 


however, only the rifle is fired for 
record 
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Sometime during their three week 
stint at Matthews, boots hear lectures 
and witness demonstrations on othet 
common infantry weapons such as the 
machine gun, 60-mm. mortar, bazooka 
and flame thrower. Thus, they leave 
the range with some familiarity with 
the weapons with which they are most 
apt to come in contact during their 
Marine careers. 

Commanding the Weapons Training 
Battalion at Camp Matthews is a vet 
eran Marine officer who made quite a 
name for himself on prewar rifle and 
pistol teams. He is Colonel Lewis A 
Hohn who is distinguished with both 
rifle and pistol. Twice during the 20s 
the colonel copped the Wimbledon 
Trophy Match at Camp Perry. Shoot 
ers in this match are given just 20 shots 
from the Hohn 
got possibles both years he won the 


1000-yard line Col 


match. He was one of the outstanding 
Marine shots of that period 

During the war, the colonel was with 
the Sixth Defense battalion when that 
outfit fought off the Japs at Midway 
Island, and later was with the First 
Defense during the Marshall Island 
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campaign He was with the Third 
Division on Guam and the Second 
during the occupation of Japan. Now 
Hohn 
expects to leave the Corps next month 


(April) 


after 30 years of service, Col 





The first practice shooting is held on .22 ranges where 
all lessons learned on the school ranges can be applied 


It takes experienced Marines—men 
with a world of patience and an in- 
sight into human nature—to make 
shooters out of raw recruits. These 
attributes are characteristic of the peo- 
ple serving at Camp Matthews. END 
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This is the administrative area, photographed from the main gate. All the 
varied activities of this great Marine Corps range are directed from here 
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by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


won the 1948 All-Navy Football 
ww Championship at Foreman 
Field, Norfolk, Va., last December when 
the Marine gridmen from the banks of 
the Potomac knocked over Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot-San Diego, 21-0. 

Both teams qualified to battle it 
out on the top rung of the football 
ladder by whipping everything within 
Navy circles, as well as Marine, on 
their respective coasts. The San Die- 
gans had a win streak of nine straight 
for ‘48. Carry over their last six games 
from 1947 and you have a very credit- 
able 15 straight wins. 

The Devildogs from Quantico carried 
a win record of 23 consecutive wins 
over the past two seasons, 12 straight 
from ‘47 and 11 down-the-line during 
the current campaign. Both were deter- 
mined to break up each other's mono- 
poly. 

The final score wasn't indicative of 
the game played. Although Quantico 
was a pre-game favorite by 21 points, 
it took a last minute 70-yard runback 
by Center Bill Jesse with one of Sailor 
Lloyd Rude’s errant passes to equal the 
odds set up. Coach Bull Trometter had 
his West Coasters, augmented by mem- 
bers of the San Diego Naval Training 
Center Football team, decidedly “up” 
for the game and his small, tough line 
rose to the occasion when the chips 
were down stopping Quantico’s ground 
attack with three great goal line stands. 

The East Coast Devildogs then 
demonstrated that they weren't en- 


() won the 19 great football team 
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row 
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Quantico gridders set win record with 25 in a 


and take All-Navy title for the second straight year 


tirely dependent on their rushing at 
tack. Twice when they encountered 
stern opposition on the ground their 
aerial attack was turned loose to good 
and rewarding effect. The first score 
came in the second quarter when Roy 
Russell, who had replaced the injured 
Rudy Flores at quarterback, passed 
23 yards to End Ray Pfeifer for six 
points. Then, just 30 seconds before 
half time, big Joe Bartos took a hand- 
off from Russell and started hell bent 
for right end behind perfect interfer- 
ence. When the secondary began to 
suck over on the play, Big Joe stopped, 
whirled and pitched a 12-yard touch- 
down pass to End Ernie Hargett. Tory 
Messina kicked another place-kick con- 
version, making it 14-0. 

The third quarter was scoreless with 
yardage gained about evenly distri- 
buted between the teams. The West 
Coast's spark was furnished by their 
great all around back, Volney R. 
“Skeeter” Quinlan.” A constant, dan- 
gerous threat every minute he was in 
the game, Quinlan seemed to transmit 
the West Coast's “lift’’ to most of the 
18,000 spectators as well as his team- 
mates. 

Whenever the Skeeter handled the 
ball the crowd rose as one and cheered 
him on. He responded with a job well 
done, as his 105 yards gained by rush- 
ing in 21 attempts indicates. In addi- 
tion he threw five passes, completing 
three for 74 yards. He had one inter- 
cepted. It was a good day's labor in 
any league. It was a credit to the 
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stalwart linemen of Quantico—Abra- 
hams, Norem, Prather, Batorski, Wim- 
berg, Hargett, Krug and backer-uppers 
Jesse and Hixson that he was held to 
that figure. 

The Skeeter’s blockers, Gene Moore, 
Bob Cobb and Sailor Purser in the 
backfield, and linemen Bill Butler, 
Johnny Gregerson and Merl Wiltfang, 
giving him aid downfield, deserve much 
credit for his yards gained. 

Quantico’s ground attack was largely 
shared by Dick Ambrogi and Joe Bar- 
tos in the first and third quarters, and 
by Joe Tamillo and little Bennie Moore 
in the second and fourth cantos. 
Throughout the game, Moore gained 
50 yards in six tries. Tamillo made 19 
yards in seven times. Ambrogi piled 
up 42 yards in 11 tries and Bartos 
registered 42 yards in eight trips. 


HE closest the San Diegans came 
to scoring was in the early part 
of the last quarter when Sailor Garry 
Scott, starting from his own 17-yard 
line, ran his left end, was seemingly 
bottled up on the sideline, then burst 
through a host of tacklers and went 
60 yards to Quantico’s 23-yard line 
where he was dropped from behind by 
little Georgie Greco. The fleet scat- 
back took no chances with a Fancy 
Dan tackle, but closed up on Scott un- 
til he could count the freckles on his 
neck, then whammed him below the 
knees. He couldn’t have done better 
with a three-bladed scythe. 
Minutes later came the most thrilling 


niauv of the came Quantico. threaten- 
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Skeeter Quinlan, San Diego's outstanding backfield star, is going for a seven-yard gain. ‘‘Tiny'’ Prather (76) and Bill 
stopped by Quantico’s Wil Hixson and Mel Weigle after Jesse (foreground) are coming up fast to add more “brakes" 








Quantico's speedy halfback, Ben Moore, chalking up a 22- stalwart guards, Johnny Gregerson (22) and Bill Butler (31), 
yard punt return during the second period. San Diego's two are cutting over to head the speedster toward the sidelines 
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Quinlan gains, this time trying to skirt Quantico's left end. taken out of play and stopped the flashy San Diegan after a 
Big Ernie Hargett, wide spread and crouched, refused to be two-yard advance. Prather and Bernie Norem are in the rear 
TURN PAGE 
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the March of Dimes and the rest ear- only to have it nullified by a clipping 


















FOOTBALL FINALE (cont.) 





The victor's Co-Captains, End Ernie Hargett (31) and Halfback George Greco (27) 
receive the All-Navy Championship Plaque from Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, USN 
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Redhaired Ray Schuett took a pitch-out from Rudy Flores (21) and circled San 
Diego's left flank but failed to elude an unidentified West Coast defensive back 








play of the game. Quantico, threaten- 
ing to score, fumbled on the Califor- 
nian’s ll-yard line the ball being re- 
covered by the defenders. Quinlan 
passed to Bell on the 32-yard stripe. 
The Skeet then tossed one to Bob Cobb 
who took it to Quantico’s 44-yard 
stripe, good for a 25-yard gain and 
another first down. A Quantico off- 
side penalty moved it down to the 30- 
yard line. Lloyd Rude bucked it to 
the 34, good for five more and another 
first down. Rude then faded to pass, 
got it off . . . to Bill Jesse, Quantico’s 
great center, who took it on the 30-yard 
line and behind perfect blocking ran 
70 yards down the sideline for the third 
and last TD. Messina again booted 
it through the uprights for his third 
conversion of the day. 

Quantico then kicked off . . . Quinlan 
taking it on the 9-yard line and ran it 
back 17 yards to the 26-yard stripe. 
Before a play could be run off the game 
ended, giving Quantico their second 
straight All-Navy Football Champion- 
ship and their fifth consecutive All- 
Navy major sport title. 

During impressive post-game cere- 
monies End Ernie Hargett and scat- 
back George Greco received the All- 
Navy Championship plaque from Ad- 
miral W. H. P. Blandy, Commander- 
in-Chief, Atlantic and U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet. 

The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, General Clifton B. Cates, then 
presented the Burroughs Trophy to 
Corporal Volney R. Quinlan, Jr., for 
being chosen the oustanding player of 
the game. The Skeeter received all but 
four of the votes cast by newsmen cov- 
ering the game, a total of 56 out of 60 
votes cast . . . somewhat decisive. 

The game was played for charity 
with 75 per cent of the gate going to 





Bennie Moore, surrounded by 82nd Airborne gridmen, goes When wee Bennie landed from his flight he was immediately 
high to take a 26-yard second quarter pass from Roy Russell. nosed over by the airborne lads who cluttered up the runway 
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the March of Dimes and the rest ear- 
marked for Navy Relief funds. The 
take at the gate was estimated at 
$18,000. 

The week following their winning the 
All-Navy title, the Devildogs of Quan- 
tico took on the undefeated 82nd Air- 
borne Infantry, out of Fort Bragg, 
x. Cc. 

The game was played at Byrd Field, 
University of Maryland, situated in 
College Park, a suburb of Washington, 
D. C. It was another charity game 
with part of the gate going to the 
Junior Board of Commerce of Wash- 
ington for their Youth and Welfare 
Fund. 

The 82nd had a “nine win, no loss” 
record for the year, three of their vic- 
tims being Cherry Point 58-6, Camp 
Lejeune 27-21 and Parris Island 20-13. 
The Devildogs not only wanted to keep 
their own 24 straight wins record clear, 
but they were highly desirous of aveng- 
ing the three Marine losses by the other 
East Coast camps. 

It was on the third play of the game 
that Quantico indicated that the situa- 
tion would be entirely in hand 
Quantico’s, that is. At that point the 
line began to charge forward like 
sprinters in a track meet. On defense 
they completely smothered the 82nd's 
running attack. 

The initial score came midway in the 
first period and concluded a 6l-yard 
march, equally distributed among Dick 
Ambrogi, Joe Bartos and Red Schuett. 
The latter took it over from the one- 
yard stripe Joe Bartos having deposited 
it there with a 12-yard romp off tackle. 

Receiving the kick-off and getting 
nowhere fast, St. Ange of the 82nd, 
punted to Ambrogi who took it on his 
own 38-yard line, eluded the entire 
field and went 62 yards to pay dirt, 


only to have it nullified by a clipping 
penalty... 

In the second quarter, big Chuck 
Abrahams, line standout for the day, 
broke through and blocked a St. Ange 
punt which Ed Leach recovered on the 
20-yard line. Roy Russell then tossed 
a pass to Bennie Moore who took it 
on the three and lunged over the goal 
for the second TD. Messina converted 
for the second time, making it 14-0. 
The third score came in the same period 
when Quantico’s Bob Smith recovered 
an Airborne fumble on the opposing 
39-yard line. Bartos took a 36-yard 
pass from Flores putting it on the 3- 
yard line. Flores followed, with an- 
other toss to Bob Smith in the end 
zone. Abrahams missed the conversion. 
Score, 20-0. 


HE 82nd scored on a pass just 
before half time after a downfield 

drive had been stopped on the Devildog 
19. Hal Davidson threw a hard, high 
pass that speedster Freddie Bell 
snagged with a leaping out-fielder's 
catch. Chet Oden converted for the 
Airmen and at half time it was 20-7. 
What was said at half time can only 
be guessed; but the men of Quantico 
came back and ran up 20 points before 
the official statistician could sharpen 
his pencils. On gaining possession of 
the ball the Marines drove straight 
downfield, no strain no pain, with 
Bartos, Ambrogi and Schuett lugging 
the pigskin. Ambrogi took it over from 
the 4-yard line. Big Abe missed again. 
The 82nd received, gave up after two 
tries and punted to Ambrogi on his own 
47. He cut to the right, hit the side- 
lines and sprinted straight down the 
line without a hand touching him. 
This time Abrahams rang the bell 
making it 33-7. The final touchdown 





Sports writers voted ‘‘Skeeter’’ Quinlan 
‘most outstanding player of game” 


was made in the closing seconds of the 
third period when Bob Scott inter- 
cepted an Army pass and ran it back 
33 yards before being forced out of 
bounds. Bartos then took a_ shovel 
pass from Flores and scampered 20 
yards for the score. Abrahams hit the 
black again, making it 40-7. 

The last quarter was scoreless with 
Quantico using fourth string men ex- 
clusively, Eddie Turnipseed, George 
Mullaney, Joe Hamden and Gail Gra- 
ham threatened to break loose through- 
out the last quarter, but couldn't quite 
elude the secondary. 

Thus, in winning, Quantico com- 
piled 25 consecutive wins, the longest 
stretch ever enjoyed by any Marine 
team in the history of the Corps. It’s 
an astounding record, and Marines 
everywhere should be proud that a 
Corps team performed such a feat. 

We are listing on the following page 
the 1947 and 1948 record of the Quan- 
tico Devildogs. 
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Dick Ambrogi, top ground gainer against 82nd Airborne, 
getting up steam for a long run around the left flank. Red 
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Schuett (46) is blocking out a defensive back as Bartos (25), 
extreme left, goes downfield to make a “friendly contact" 
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FOOTBALL FINALE (cont.) 
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1947 


Quantico— 0 Wash. & Lee Univ. —13 
Quantico—15 Fort Belvoir —13 
Quantico—53 Fort Eustis —o 
Quantico—29 Davis & Elkins Col. — 0 
Quantico—57 Camp Lee — 0 
Quantico—20 Patuxent NAS — 6 
Quantico—56 Fort Benning —o0 
Quantico—33 Bainbridge NTC — 0 
Quantico—27 Parris Island —13 
Quantico—46_ Bolling Field — 6 
Quantico—47 Cherry Point — 0 
Quantico—35 Jacksonville NATC —12 
(East Coast All-Navy Title) 
Quantico—26 Alameda NAS — 0 
__(All-Navy Title) ee 4 
424 57 
Won—12 Lost—1! 
Coach Col. M. C. Stewart 
1948 

Quantico—44 Fort Belvoir —27 
Quantico—18 Camp Lejeune — 0 

Quantico— 7 Wayne Univ. 
(Detroit)— 0 
Quantico—33 Bolling Field — 0 
Quantico—64 Fort Benning — 0 
Quantico—5? Patuxent NAS — 0 


Quantico—26 Xavier Univ. (Cinn.)—15 
Quantico—26 St. Francis 
College (Pa.)— 0 
Quantico—51 Parris Island — 7 
Quantico—12 Bainbridge NTC — oO 
Quantico—18 Little Creek Amps. — 0 
(East Coast Title) 
Quantico—21 MCRD-San Diego — 0 
(All Navy Title) 
Quantico—40 82nd Airborne Inf. — 7 


419 56 
Won—13 Lost—0O 


Coach Major Hal Harwood 
END 


Big Chuck Abrahams, Quantico tackle, (white tape on thighs) knocks the defenders 
askew as he crashes through to block a St. Ange punt in the second quarter 


Top (l-r): J. Alston, T. Stawicki, L. Grulich, Jim Wimberg, 
E. Leach, B. Kaasman, R. Smith, Ray Pfeifer, H. Krug, C. 
Abrahams, R. Prather, Mel Weigle, W. Turk, R. Ambrogi, 
2nd Row: E. Wilson, Asst. Mgr. Bob Brill, C. Strauss, Hal 
McKenna, J. Mariades, Joe Bartos, E. Hargett, D. Bell, L. 
Drennen, S. Selbe, A. Batorski, H. Schnepf, F. Kenworthy, 
R. Scott. 3rd row: P. D. Williams, Asst. Mgr. S. Degulis, F. 
McGiffen, Roy Russell, Bill Jesse, Asst. Coach R. Boyer, 
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Hal Harwood, Maj. Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. Comdt., 
Marine Corps Schools; End Coach Chas. Walker, Col. C. 
Jerome, Line Coach Joe Donahoe, J. Hamden, J. Tamillo, 
Pete Stoffelen, R. Schuett, Mgr. E. Knox. Sitting: Paul 
Stephenson, M. Devecka, G. Greco, A. Messina, B. Moore, 
Ed Turnipseed, W. Hixson, J. Levendusky, C. Camp, Rudy 
Flores, G. Graham, G. Mullaney and Asst. Mgr. Ray Fleming 
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“How'd he get in here?" 
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“Never mind the souvenirs!! You're not 
Overseas now, McGurk!!” 






“Gosh Fella!! Do you really think | 
look like Boris Karloff?" 














MAL ENO 
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by Corp. Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


IVILIAN life seldom offers fame 
+ and fortune for wartime skills, 
but First Lieutenant Malcom 
Eno, of the Los Angles Reserve, has 
converted a service hobby into a well 
paying career. Today, Mal Eno, as he 
is known to Hollywood luminaries, is 
an important figure in the West Coast 
entertainment business He doesn't 
sing, dance, tell funny stories, or act 
like a Barrymore. He paints portraits. 
During the war, Eno served overseas 
with the First Division and the First 
Marine Airwing. Unused time piled up 
and the boredom of waiting hacked at 
his nerves. He turned to art for di- 
version Scrounging materials from 
special service units in the area he be- 
gan to paint, draw and sketch his fel- 
low Marines. When he wasn't actually 
on duty he drew portraits of anybody 
who would or could pose for him. He 
developed uncanny skill and perception, 
and turned out over 500 portraits and 
caricatures of the men around him 
After the war, Eno accepted a posi- 
tion as the Executive Vice President of 
the Institute of Air Transportation, 
with swank offices on Park Avenue in 
New York. But the restless urge to 
continue with his art work gnawed 
holes into his peace of mind He 
cleaned out his desk, resigned his job, 
and caught a plane for the West Coast. 
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He took some refresher art courses at 
the University of California, and then 
landed in the middle of Hollywood's 
famed “Sunset Strip,” absolutely un- 
known. His first assignments were for 
portraits of Stan Kenton, the “futuris- 
tic’ band leader, and Nate “King”’ Cole. 
They were so good that he has had little 
time to do anything but portraits since. 
More requests to immortalize Holly- 
wood faces followed and his fame 
spread. It seemed almost as though a 
star hadn't “arrived” until Eno had 
done a portrait. He created a Holly- 
wood column labeled “STANDOUTS” 
which featured portraits and cartoons 
of various entertainers, along with ex- 
clusive information about their private 
lives. The column was recently syfi- 
dicated. 

Eno's biggest break came almost as 
a joke. He had wallet size reproduc- 
tions made of his portraits, as give- 
aways for neighborhood kids who con- 
stantly pestered him for free pictures. 
Sharp-eyed Hollywood publicity men 
spotted them and picked up the idea, 
ordering myriads of the small portraits 
for their clients. “Eeenees,” as they 
were nicknamed, caught the film 
colony's fancy, and Mal has been 
swamped with orders. Lovelies, Lana 
Turner, Lauren Bacall, Peggy Lee, Ann 
Blyth, June Christy, Merle Oberon, 
and many others have had their astral 
features sketched by former Marine 
Mal Eno. END 


An ex-Marine’s war-time hobby 






blossoms into a well-paying career 











































lands of the Jivaro for: many 

years, Teniente. Their villages 
welcome me in peace. When night is in 
the jungle I sit by their fires, as close a 
brother as any white man can ever be. 
But never, Teniente, never have I wit- 
nessed this monstrous barbarity which 
you seek.” 

“Exactamente, Sebastian, exacta- 
mente! It is that alone which gives 
purpose and great value to our expedi- 
tion. You have passed all your days 


‘| HAVE journeyed through the 





Yy at the very doorstep of these savages 
1 but you have yet to see tsantsa in the 
making.” 


“And I will not see it, senor!” The 
words burst from his lips in a gasp oi 
protest. “By my mother, I will not 
see it!” 

“Sebastian!” I swung angrily to face 
him. The Spaniard’s head was bowed. 
As his eyes lifted to the mountain trail 
before us, a quiver of dread anxiety 


by shook the firm line of his jaw. 
Lieutenant Clifford E. McCollam “Sebastian,” I grasped his shoulder, 
USMC turning him to face me squarely, “no 
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Tsantsa was the magnet that drew the white man 
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white man has ever seen the Jivaro 
make tsantsa, that is why I have placed 
the safety of my life in your keeping— 
so that I may be the first to see it.” 

“Senor Teniente,” the words of my 
companion came falteringly, “There are 
things hidden in the dark corners of 
this world which are not meant for the 
eyes of Christians. This is one of those 
things.” 

“Is it fear Sebastian? You have 
fear? You, the mighty hunter, the wise 
one from whom the jungle holds no 
secret, afraid?” 

There was no answer. 

“Why must I cheapen myself by 
mocking you? This ridicule gives hurt 
to your pride and to our friendship.” 

“It is for our friendship that I warn 
you, Teniente.” 

“You are a sincere man Sebastian 
and I am a practical one. These 
shrunken heads should hold no terror 
for you. How many times a year do 
you see some foolish tourist bargain- 
ing for one of them in the shops of 
Quito?” 


to the jungle—and to Sangrito, the Bloody 
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“It is strictly prohibited that anyone 
should sell them.” 

“Seguro! But they will be sold for 
as long as the morbid and curious have 
dollars with which to buy them. I re- 
fused two beautiful specimens before I 
left the boat in Guayaquil. A school- 
teacher, an old maid at that, held them 
in her hands.” 


66S Teniente, si, I have held them 

myself. They seem only an ob- 

ject, ugly, shrunken like a part of some 

gruesome doll that has broken from 

its body. Then you forget that the thing 

in your hands was once human flesh 
with life and blood.” 

For a long moment we did not speak. 
Small cries and twitterings seemed 
strongly clear in the thick foliage 
about us. A creeping tangle threatened 
to swallow the very trail on which we 
stood. 

“Your promise was to guide me to 
Sangrito. There will be another night 
on the trail and I do not wish to spend 
it here.” 


Thumbing the shoulder straps I drew 
my pack load higher on my back and 
turned abruptly from the sullen figure 
of Sebastian. His fearful pleading that 
we abandon our journey gave place to 
silent resentment. 

I was determined to remain unyield- 
ing. If it required stubborn insistance 
to hold Sebastian to our bargain, then 
I would be stubborn. Six months of 
tedious study and planning for this ad- 
venture would not be wasted because 
of the squeamish hesitancy of one over- 
sentive Spaniard. 

“When we have reached the tribe of 
Sangrito, I will persuade Old Blood- 
thirsty and his witch doctors that what 
we do is good medicine. You have only 
to translate my words to them.” Sebas- 
tian, following a few paces distant, did 
not answer. 

As we followed the trail in its climb 
through brighter shades of green to the 
highland slope above us, dense cur- 
tains of tropical growth thinned to tree 
studded grass land. Underfoot the 
spongy carpet of decaying vegetation 
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broke into patches of gullied, rock- 
strewn mountain soil. 

After an hour of silent climbing we 
debouched upon the open ground of a 
treeless plateau. The tableland upon 
which we prepared our camp site lay in 
the first shadows of evening. 

“Our fire can go there in the small 
ravine. The wind will not scatter it 
and there is less chance that it will be 
seen.” 

“Wherever you wish it, Teniente.” 

How many sunsets had found Sebas- 
tian in a place such as this, open and 
unfriendly, removed from any ease of 
civilization? Too many even for his 
recollection. It was with a near fascina- 
tion that I watched the methodical 
swiftness of his labor, a swiftness born 
of long acquaintance with the wilder- 
ness in which we now stood. 

But my task was going undone. 
Hurriedly I unpacked the motion pic- 
ture camera from its wrappings and 
bolted it atop a small tripod. I opened 
the camera lens to its widest aperture, 
hoping that enough daylight remained 
to capture on the color film some part 
of this majestic pillar of flaming 
mountainside. 

For three speeding minutes the cam- 
era watched deepening purples sweep 
upward to the crest, extinguishing its 
last glowing spark. As the mountain 
settled into darkness I lowered the 
camera eye to rest on our freshly 
kindled campfire. Sebastian had placed 
a final branch against the burning pile 
and now, squatting on his haunches, 
he watched the flames slowly attack 
its length. 

Close on midnight I became aware of 
the tendrils of chill rain drifting across 
my half awakened body. Sebastian's 
figure lay hidden beneath his poncho. 
Groping drowsily I unfolded my own 
and sank beneath it in exhausted sleep. 


AWN came only as a brighter 

night. All rain ceased and the 
wind was silent through the grass. Ani- 
mal sounds were stilled and no bird 
sang. 

I watched Sebastian move noiselessly 
between our packs and the newly lit 
fire. A thin ribbon of whitish smoke 
rose toward the hovering mountain top. 

“Ho Sebastian amigo! Una Taza de 
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cafe, one cup of that scalding coffee to 
melt the morning fog!” 

As the steaming beverage poured, its 
bitter-rich scent brought an awareness 
to my brain. 

“Ah, Sebastian, this is our day! That 
which we shall see and-record this day 
will not be soon forgotten but you 
don't seem to be generating much en- 
thusiasm for this adventure?” 

“I have had adventure enough, Teni- 
ente. I can finish my days without 
seeing a human head severed from its 
body and shrunken and never miss 
being deprived of the adventure.” 

“So?” I paused. “It is a trifle early 
to talk of such matters. Breakfast, 
that is what we need, a good hearty 
breakfast!” 

I wolfed my food with an over keen 
appetite sharpened by the thin moun- 
tain air. 

As I oiled the camera mechanism 
and wiped small traces of collected 
moisture from its lens, Sebastian 
cleared our camp and completed the re- 
packing of bedding and utensils. 

Leaving the plateau and its open 
grass land we descended an abrupt 
slope and plunged forward into the val- 
ley of our destination. Hidden below 
us in a sargasso-like mat of streaming 
jungle vegetation lay the tribal village 
of Sangrito, “The Bloody One.” 

An excitement swelled throughout 
my senses with each forward step. 

A society in never-ending warfare, 
where treachery and murder by cunning 
ambush are held prime virtues, pass- 
keys to advancement and prestige for 
tribesmen and chief alike—this was the 
Jivaro Indian nation. And chief among 
its princes was Sangrito, an author of 
all things evil, supreme assassin among 
assassins. He would be the instrument 
of my adventure’s fulfillment. His 
order would provide the grisly spectacle 
that I alone among all civilized men 
might witness. 

Sebastian first sensed its presence as 
we entered a narrow intra-valley ravine. 
The dilated nostrils and apprehensive 
watchfulness of my guide alerted me to 
a state of increased expectancy. 

I was on the point of questioning 
him when a wind change over-powered 
my lungs and air passages with pun- 
gent, reeking waves of odor. No refuse 
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or filth in civilization was mother to 
this inhuman stench. 

“Our journey is at an end Teniente.” 
We did not break our stride. 

“I don’t see a thing. Where is the 
village? And what in God’s name is 
that smell?” 


EBASTIAN motioned down the 

ravine’s course. My eyes followed 
to a short defile opening onto the val- 
ley’s floor. There, through swinging 
curtains of leaf-growth, I beheld the 
movement of man-like figures. 

Following Sebastian into the village 
clearing, my attention was immediately 
struck by the genesis of that nauseous 
odor which had greeted us moments 
before. Squatting at irregular intervals 
around a crude barrel-like container, 
young Jivaro maidens were silently 
chewing handfuls of a pithy root sub- 
stance. 

One chance assignment of duty dur- 
ing the recent war had cast me in an- 
other aboriginal village among the 
islands of Oceania. There, in a Samoan 
hut amidst traditional ceremonies and 
rites I had watched boys and girls chew 
pieces of kava-kava root to a fine- 
grained pulp. A rhythmical chanting 
timed the swaying native body motions 
while each chewing boy or girl spit 
forth mouthfuls of pulp as a pot was 
passed from hand to hand. It was in- 
conceivable that these Jivaros, swal- 
lowed by the heart of a primeval 
Ecuadorian rain forest, could know 
anything of the culture or practices of 
a far off Pacific Ocean tribe. 

But there it was, the same fermenting 
mixture of chewed pulp and saliva, the 
same acrid, pungent odor of decay. 

“It is a ceremonial drink of great 
force which they prepare,” Sebastian 
explained. 

“Yes, I have witnessed its powerful 
effect." We passed near the group. 
“Will they use it tonight?” 

“It is probable. We shall see.’ 

Entering a crescent of grass-covered 
stick dwellings we halted before the 
largest. My sidelong glance caught 
dark skinned faces peering from the 
shadows of open hut fronts. 

As Sebastian raised his voice in a 
clear Jivaro call, 1 saw the trampled 
earth clearing empty, the kava-kava 





























pot untended, its workers melted into 
the jungle edge about us. 

I turned suddenly to the pad of foot- 
steps from the darkened entrance. A 
gleam moved in the shadows 'till sun- 
light struck a naked body. Fierce- 
countenanced, his squat figure blocked 
the opening before us. At his waist a 
narrow band of rough cloth held the 
sheathed blade of a chieftain’s dagger. 


But it was not the weapon which 
held my fascination. Upon his 
naked breast there hung a_ shining 
pendant gem stone of crude and tre- 
mendous proportions. 

No word came from the awesome 
figure as Sebastian ended his prepared 
salutation. I watched tensely, search- 
ing for some indication of the native’s 
reaction to our presence. No answer 
was given to my troubled doubts as 
the Jivaro withdrew into the ominous 
shadows of the hut’s interior. 

We stood alone, waiting. I was afraid 
to confirm that dread which coated my 
stomach’s pit in cold paralysis. 

“It is not Sangrito, Teniente. But we 
shall soon know his word. He is there 
within the hut.” 

A voice called to us from the dusky 
gloom. In a stride Sebastian was lost 
among the murky shadows. 

My solitary vigil seemed eternal. 
Then, as suddenly as he had disap- 
peared, my guide returned. 

“Sangrito has received us with favor. 
We may remain in the village.” 

“But what about the tsantsa?” Did 
you tell him the purpose of our jour- 
ney? What did he say? Did he say 
‘yes’?” 

“We did not speak of it.” 

“But that is the whole business— 
everything.” My agitation was unre- 
strained. 

“A feast is to be prepared for our 
welcome. At nightfall we shall sit with 
Sangrito and his chief medicine men. 
Let us bide our time until then.” 

Sebastian's words held a strange con- 
fidence, an air of finality in their tone. 
This was to be our course of action. 

Notice of our arrival and acceptance 
spread in a hushed whisper throughout 
the village and surrounding jungle. 

Dark warriors moved about the 
clearing, their low voiced orders 


Women and 


rumbling to every hut. 
children of the tribe, heeding their com- 
mands, came forth to busy themselves 
in preparation of our feast. 

Seon the entire village presented a 
spectacle of scurrying figures. Small 
cooking fires began to crackle at a 
dozen spots. 

Shortly after, the rich smell of roast- 
ing meat and steaming vegetable plants 
mingled in their smoke. Woven meshes 
of grass hampers strained beneath ripe 
loads of freshly gathered tropical! fruit. 
On every side there was activity, the 
feverish activity of preparation, of 
making ready. 

Setting the motion picture camera to 
run automatically upon its tripod, we 
filmed a scene of our re-entry into the 
village, our discovery of the kava-kava 
chewers, and a re-enactment of that 
uneasy arrival before the chief's dwell- 
ing. 

Throughout the afternoon my cam- 
era’s searching eye flitted from native 
group to native group, recording curi- 
ous aspects of this savage communal 
life. 

As shadows of valley and jungle 
crept into the Jivaro camp there came 
a stillness of approaching night. Lone 
figures moved quietly in the redness of 
a single fire at the clearing’s center. 
Sebastian motioned me to an open 
space in the circle of Jivaros and seated 
himself nearby. No talk passed among 
the watchers. 

Suddenly, he appeared, hovering in 
the darkness, jagged designs of white 
body paint moving phantom-like 
toward our circle. Each native head 
bowed in homage to its master, San- 
grito. 

Responding to an invisible signal, the 
feast began in silence. Our gifts lay 
unheeded before the chieftain’s dais. As 
we ate from the massed jumble of con- 
tainers spread about us, two slim 
figured maidens, their eyes cast earth- 
ward, drew near. Between them was 
the vessel of fermenting kava liquor. 
Placing it at the right hand of San- 
grito they glided into the surrounding 
darkness. 

Slowly, as in ceremonial reverence, 
the dreaded chieftain lifted earthen 
bowls and filled them with the stagnant 
potion. Receiving them from his out- 


stretched hands we drank. Every force 
within me struggled to suppress the 
nausea of stale bitterness which poured 
over my senses. Through a haze of un- 
stable shapes, Sangrito’s lips moved, 
but no spoken word penetrated the 
ringing in my temples. 

My nausea ended and I was consci- 
ous of a spreading numbness creeping 
stealthily up my stomach's wall. For 
an instant I was siezed by helpless 
terror. Then slowly, ever so slowly, 
there came the realization of a new sen- 
sation, a pleasant anticipation of com- 
ing sensation. I was stimulated with a 
warmth of well-feeling. There was 
nothing to arouse my fear. Fear, what 
a silly notion! How could anything 
arouse my fear? It was a sensation 
completely foreign to me, unknown! 

I drank again from the kava cup. 
The others were drinking. Everyone 
was drinking. It was not difficult to 
read the marks of satisfaction lined 
upon their faces. They gave me not a 
glance. What could they know of the 
kaleidoscope of beautiful images un- 
folding before my mind’s eye. 

“Teniente!” 

“Stop it Sebastian! Stop shaking me, 
and take your hand off my arm. You 
know how sensitive I am to being 
touched.” Why did I say that? I had 
never been sensitive about contact with 
others. 

“Teniente, we are ready to talk of 
the tsantsa.” 

“The tsantsa! Botheration to the 
tsantsa! Who wants to talk about a 
bloody, fifthy shrunken head?” 

“You want to talk about a shrunken 
head, Teniente!” 


HAD become suddenly aware of 

the unnerving force in Sebastian's 
trance-like gaze. His eyes were as if 
focused beyond me, through my non- 
existent body. 

Sebastian’s gaze turned to a wrinkled 
figure crouching beside me. The figure 
stirred and began in a thin whisper: 

“On a day when you who sit about 
me now were yet unborn, my father 
girded me with the weapons of a war- 
rior and led me into this same jungle 
with other men of the tribe. This was 
to be my first journey as a raiding 
warrior, my (continued on page 49) 
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WEANER—AMiss Florence Miller, aide 
in AiResearch, has something that will 
interest all Marines—the self starter 
that weans jet planes from the jeeps 


Pet In Panama 


Pvt. Woodside and I removed our 
bayonets at daylight—that was orders 
for sentries on post in Panama during 
the war. We were patrolling the fence 
around our Marine station on the 4 
to 8 watch. 

Suddenly I felt something pecking 
on my turned up trouser cuff just above 
my baré ankle. (I had dressed in a 
hurry and had skipped the leggings.) 

It was a cute little snake about 
24 inches long, messing around, fol- 
lowing along and worrying the flapping 
cuff of my pants. He had red and 
black bands separated by a white pin 
stripe. Very pretty. He'd jab his fangs 
into the cuff and twist his head side- 
ways, back and forth, like a dog 
shaking a woodchuck. I kicked at him 
fast, but he danced sideways made 
another pass at my pants and then 
disappeared in the high grass. 

“Cute little cuss,” I said. 

“It wasn't a bushmaster or a fer-de- 
lance,” said Woodside. “There was 
another poisonous snake they told us 
about but I can't remember what it 
looked like. This was probably a 
grass snake.” 

We walked along the fence. 

“You know,” said Woodside “we 
should have kept him for a pet. He 
was just playing.” 

“Probably against 
said. 

Just about that time the little snake 
came charging out of the grass, strik- 


regulations,” I 
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ing at Woodside’s trouser cuff. We 
chased him away twice, yelling at him. 
He certainly liked to play. He always 
came back, dodging and ducking, back- 
pedalling like a fancy boxer. 

After awhile we got tired of playing 
—the snake didn't. 

I tried to get a bead on him with 
my rifle. But Woodside fixed his bay- 
onet and started thrusting and parrying 
at the little snake until he finally 
pinned its neck to the ground and 
gouged its head off. 

“We should have kept him,” said 
Woodside regretfully. 

On securing the post, we took the 
snake back to the guard shack to show 
the Sergeant of the Guard. We were 
laughing about it. He took one look 
at it and turned pale. 

“You people are going to get hurt 
messing around like that,” he growled. 
“Man, that’s a poison coral snake.” 

Woodside looked at me kind of fun- 
ny. He dropped the snake. 

Then the sergeant really cut loose 








on us. “Why ain’t you wearin’ leg- 
gin’s. Don't ever do that again.” 
“Yessir.” 
“You know how hard it is to get 
replacements here,” he said, disgustedly. 
Submitted by 
Joe Lackey 
RR 2 Box 40 
Noblesville, Indiana 


Weaned 


Since the first jet-powered plane 
swooshed across the heavier-than-air 
horizon, the lowly jeep has been its 
foster mother. Wherever the jets went, 
the jeep tagged along (in a transport 
plane) and if a jet had to land at a 
jeepless field, it stayed there. Jet en- 
gines could not be started without first 
nursing on an auxiliary power unit. 
The jeep was the wet-nurse. 

The job of weaning the jet from the 
life-giving jeep has been accomplished 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
and the AiResearch Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, California. The gizmo is a small 






































gas turbine weighing only §8 pounds. 
High precision turbine wheels spinning 
in excess of 40,000 RPMs, plus com- 
bustion temperatures higher than 1600 
degrees Fahrenheit, make possible an 
exceptionally high ratio of power for 
weight and _ size. It produces 65 
equivalent air horsepower at sea level. 

All the jet pilot has to do is press a 
button, which energizes a 34 HP elec- 
tric starter on the pneumatic starting 
system. Then the pilot opens a shut 
off valve and—swoosh!! 

The new self-starter for jets and 
turboprop aircraft engines used the 
first “radial inward flow” power tur- 
bines to be developed. RIF turbines 
have been used in the past with water 
and steam, but this is the first time the 
air or gas type has been successful. 

Rear Admiral Theodore C. Lonn- 
quest, USN, Assistant Chief of Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics for Research and 
Development says: “. . . this small 
powerful turbine and self-starter sys- 
tem for our jet engines is of the utmost 
importance. It will be a great saving 
in time, equipment and manpower and 
will make our jet planes all the more 
versatile.” 

Our fast babies, the jets, are now on 


the bottle. 
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LE CHEVRE—Reversing SOP, the Marines get Paris’ goat. William Hawley, John 
Eberens, and John Shorkey tour the world-famed Champs Elysees via goatmobile 
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Enlisted Marines of the 


USS Kearsarge get a 





charge out of their tour 


in the Mediterranean 
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SNIFF—Corp. J. W. Pollard and PFC 
W. J. Strange of the 21st Marines find 
what they are looking for in Cannes, 
France. Perfume, naturally! The gal 
Miss Jeacqueluie allows them a sniff 








INSPECTION—The Marines know how to put on a show for and Rear Admiral Sprague's party are properly impressed 
important visitors. Signor D. Mascali, Mayor of Naples, as they inspect the Guard of Honor aboard the Kearsarge 





WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 
“What in HELL,” he screamed “are 
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NATIVE HACK—Tripoli is taken again—in a combined naval 
operation—by SA J. F. McNeil and Corporal R. A. Wyjack 
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VARGA GIRL—Busted for the occasion, PFC J. A. Varga of 
Jersey City, N. J. vibrates with talent at the ship's smoker 


The Noble Shelterhalf 


The rain was lucky for us Marines, 
but we didn’t know it at the time. We 
looked out the windows at the driving 
sheet of February rain and honked and 
groaned in unison with umpteen thous- 
and soldiers stationed at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

A small group of Marines had come 
up to Belvoir from Quantico to attend 
the Army Engineer's school. We were 
studying to be surveyors and drafts- 
men, mainly. We lived with the dog- 
faces and liked it. Six of us Marines 
in a barracks with a company of sol- 
diers. We got along swell. 

This rainy morning the word came: 
“Fall out for school in raincoats.” 

The Army fell out in raincoats. The 
Army issues raincoats. We Marines 
fell out in ponchos, some of which 
were beautifully camouflaged. 

As we waited in the pouring rain for 
our first sergeant to find his umbrella 
—so he could fall out, too—a window 
flew open and the company commander 
thrust his head out. His face wore a 
dazed, amazed, dumbfounded expres- 


UNITED BOOGIE—Men of the USS Kearsarge, on leave in Tripoli, discover a hot sion. He looked as if he had been hit 
piano. International swingster is Lance Corporal Tom Blain, Belfast, Ireland 


with a brick. 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


“What in HELL,” he screamed “are 
those Marines doing wearing shelter- 
halves?” 

This brought a roar of laughter. 

It brought the CO, also. 

He glared at the greenish spotted 
side of my poncho, and, thinking it 
to be plain color on the other side, 
like that of some of the Marines, he 
ordered: “Turn it inside out, immedi- 
ately!” 

Then, still fuming, he walked to the 
other end of the ranks without a back- 
ward glance. 

We turned our Ponchos from the 
jungle warfare side to the desert war- 
fare side, and casually stood by. 

The CO came sloshing back down 
the line. 

He took one look, and, even as he 
jumped up and down, managed ‘to 
bellow: 

“Turn "em back the way they were.” 

We marched to school with a pleas- 
ant feeling of accomplishment that 
day. 

When the CO calmed down (two 
days later) he ordered us to have the 
Marine Corps issue raincoats at the 
first possible chance. 

“Take Friday afternoon off,” he 
ordered. 

“Yes, Sir,” we said. 

He let us off every Friday afternoon 
after that, to go to Quantico to get 
the raincoats. 

Of course the raincoats never came. 
But the Fridays we spent—going home 
for the weekend, or into Washington— 
were really swell. 

The guy who camouflaged the poncho 
is to be congratulated. 

Also the Marine Corps should break 
down and issue raincoats. 

Submitted by 

G. H. Chipperfield 
AWS.-JC 
Quantico, Virginia 


Wrong Number 


A Mexican lad from a Southwestern 
state had just completed recruit train 
ing before joining the First Provisional 
Marine Brigade on Guam. He was 
transferred to the Service Group and 
assigned as a company clerk 

“Lad, you don’t know nothing, see?” 
the first sergeant told him, having had 
experience with boot camp graduates 
“If the phone rings, you will call either 
the captain or me, see?” 

The first sergeant then left the office 
with the captain. 

A few minutes later the phone rang 

“The first sergeant ees not een, the 
captain ees not een, I am the compance 
clerk, I do not know notheeng,” the 
clerk said and hung up. 
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REPLACEMENT—Ann Blyth, learning that the Marines of Terminal Island had lost 


their prized mascot, gave a new bull dog to the boys. 


On the other end of the line was 
the colonel, calling the captain. 
He called back 
—Guam News 


Pin-Ups 


Glossy, eight-by-ten pin-ups adorn 
the bulletin board of the guard room 
at the Main Navy building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is slightly unusual, 
of course, but the pictures were placed 
there with the consent of the officer of 
the watch. In fact the officer called 
the pix to the Marine’s attention daily 
for several weeks before they went on 
duty. 

The pin-ups appeared the day after 


_ this incident occurred 


Two men in civilian clothes stopped 
at the Navy building late one night. 


Lt. Col. Hodges accepts 


“To get some important papers,” they 
said. 

The Marine guard asked for identi- 
fication. That's regulation. 

“I'm Admiral Denfeld’s aide,” said 
one man. He produced papers to prove 
it. 

The other man searched, didn't have 
his ID card. “I'm Admiral Denfeld,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said the aide. 
miral Denfeld, the CNO.” 

“He's gotta have identification,” in- 
sisted the guard, firmly. 

Admiral Denfeld and his aide were 
not admitted to the building until the 
officer of the watch had been sum- 
moned. 

Next day the bulletin board carried 
the pin-ups; one of Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld, the other of Vice Admiral 
Arthur Radford—just in case. END 


“This is Ad- 
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BY PAUL HICKS 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


SHEPHERD, JR., present 

Commandant Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, was Commanding 
General of the Sixth Marine Division 
at Okinawa. He had attained that post 
through a series of combat commands 
which included the Ninth Marine Regi- 
ment, Third Division; Assistant Com- 
mander, First Marine Division; and 
Commanding General, First Provisional 
Brigade. 

The general was born on February 
10, 1896, at Norfolk, Virginia. After 
graduating from the Virginia Military 
Institute, he reported for active duty as 
a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
in May, 1917. In France, with the Fifth 
Marine Regiment, he participated in 
the Aisne Marne Defensive, and the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives, 
where he was wounded three times. He 
was awarded a Navy Cross, a Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and the Croix 
de guerre. 

After service with the army of occu- 
pation he returned Stateside in July, 
1919, but went back to France twice in 
the next two years for temporary duty, 
providing assistance in the preparation 
of relief maps of the battle fields. 

During the peace between wars the 
general served overseas in Haiti and 
China, and at sea aboard the nation’s 


M AJOR GENERAL LEMUEL C. 








MAJOR GENERAL LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR. 


warships. Interspersed with his colorful 
travels were periods at Stateside bases, 
courses at Marine Corps Schools, and 
duty as Aide De Camp to the Com- 
mandant, and Military Aide to the 
White House. In’ 1922-23, he was a 
member of the Marine Detachment sent 
to the Brazilian Exposition at Rio De 
Janiro. 

In March, 1942, four months after 
Pearl Harbor, Gen. Shepherd took com- 
mand of the Ninth Marine Regiment, 
and with it, joined the Third Division 
overseas. Following his appointment as 
brigadier general, in July, 1943, he be- 
came Assistant Commander, First Ma- 
rine Division, and in this capacity par- 
ticipated in the Cape Gloucester opera- 
tion on New Britain. 

In May, 1944, he assumed command 
of the First Provisional Marine Brig- 
ade, and led this outfit in the invasion 


and recapture of Guam. For this action 
he was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. After organizing the Sixth 
Division from the brigade, and leading 
it in the Okinawa campaign, the general 
landed with the division at Tsingtao, 
China, and there received the surrender 
of that area’s Japanese armies, on Oct. 
25, 1945. 

Several months later he returned to 
the States, and in March, 1946, took 
command of the Troop Training Com- 
mand, Amphibious forces, Atlantic 
Fleet, at Little Creek, Virginia. On 
November 1, 1946, he became Assistant 
to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and Chief of Staff, Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 

On April 20, 1948, he was assigned to 
his present command of the Marine 
Barracks and Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico. END 
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Civilian experts and their military counterparts seek safety behind a steel barrj during the launching 
ing to determine defects 





of an untested guided missile Plexi-glass windows allow a close study of the la 
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WO years ago plain-talking Ad- 
miral Nimitz was questioned by 
reporters on the subject of push- 
button warfare. The salty, old sea dog 
pointed out that, so far, the only part 
perfected was the button. 

Push-button warfare will have be- 
come a reality when we, or other na- 
tions obtain a guided missile of inter- 
continental range which can travel at 
speeds which make interception impos- 
sible. To prevent a delay in the use of 
the latest scientific weapons, if a need 
for them arises, the Navy's Point Mugu 
test center is laboring diligently on the 
advancement of the newest deadly mis- 
siles. The station is located on a flat 
bit of marshland about 40 miles north 
of Santa Monica, directly off the coast 
highway. Its outward appearance be- 
lies its importance as a base. An in- 
different collection of quonset huts and 
ramshackle buildings scattered haphaz- 
ardly over a large area make it difficult 
to believe that some of the nation’s 
top scientists and craftsmen are at 
work in this area. 

Members of the Marine guard de- 
tachment call the post “Little Siberia” 
and tell you that it’s the only place 
in the country where you can stand up 
to your knees in mud and have the 


wind blow dust in your eyes. “We're 
snappin’ in for Attu,” they say. 

In Indian language, Mugu means 
“landing place.” Change the “landing” 
to “launching” and today you'll have 
a more accurate picture of what goes 
on here. Almost every day the Navy 
launches some of the latest-model mis- 
siles yet devised by the country’s top 
research experts. Their destinations 
are theoretical targets in the Pacific. 

The station was commissioned a 
little over two years ago and resulted 
in the merging of several widely sepa- 
rated, yet similar units, which were all 
doing research and making scientific 
advancement toward the same purpose 
—the perfection of guided missiles. 

No research is conducted at Point 
Mugu; instead, the missiles are re- 
ceived from the manufacturers, as- 
sembled and then test-fired and evalu- 
ated. For this sort of work the loca- 
tion of the station is almost perfect. 
The only way you can learn about 
these weapons is to shoot ’em off and 
watch what they do. With the Santa 
Barbara channel islands stretching out 
70 miles or so off-shore, the Navy's 
push-buttoneers can put instruments 
and observers out there and keep track 
of every move made by the “bird” from 








the moment it leaves the base until, at 
the end of its flight, it drops harm- 
lessly into the ocean. 

Besides the Navy, the Marine Corps 
and Army have units stationed here 
learning the complexities of guided mis- 
sile warfare. Of the three, the Marines’ 
guided missile section is the smallest, 
consisting of only five men at this 
writing. Headed by Captain Marion 
C. Dalby, they include: First Lieuten- 
ants, Emanuel R. Amann and Samuel 
Dressin and Master Sergeants Floyd 
A. Dickover and Ellsdon H. Reed. 
With the possible exception of recruits. 
just out of boot camp and headed home 
for furloughs, it would be difficult to 
find a more enthusiastic group of men. 
Capt. Dalby calls his outfit “Mugu 
University” or simply “Mugu U.” 

Mugu U is a comparatively new in- 
stitution. The first officer to arrive here 
for training was Lieut. Dressin, Naval 
Academy graduate, who had previously 
received a year’s schooling in missiles 
with the Army at Fort Bliss. He was 
followed by Capt. Dalby and Lieut. 
Amann, former El Toro-based pilots. 
Sgt. Reed “enrolled” last October, and 
Sgt. Dickover arrived ‘a month later. 
However, now that the Marine Guided 
Missiles Section is actually a going 
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One of the first “Buck Roger’’ weapons tested at Point German V-1 rocket. It was a guided missile test where 
Mugu was the LOON, an early Navy modification of the the ‘“‘guided'’ was missing—later models were improved 


concern it is expected that the size will 
increase steadily during the months to 
come. 

Although few in number, the Marines 
are already making a fine name for 
themselves on the Base. Commander 
H. H. Larsen, test coordinator, says 
that no other single group works harder 
or are more wide awake and interested 
in their jobs than the Marine section 
“It is my understanding that these men 
have been carefully selected,” he said 
“It has certainly paid off. The officers 
have already become outstanding in 
structors. All are diligent and enthusi- 
astic about every phase of guided mis- 
sile work.” 

Enlisted personnel must meet stiff 
requirements to be assigned to guided 
missile training at Mugu. They must 
have a GCT score of not less than 110 
and must have completed a radar tech 
nicians’ course, or its equivalent. Both 
Dickover and Reed had a year's elec- 
tronics training at Great Lakes and 
Camp Del Mar before they received 
transfers to Point Mugu. Reed, inci- 
dentally, is a Harvard graduate and 
a former commissioned warrant officer 

Sgt. Reed explains his interest in 
guided missiles this way: “After the 
war, while I was top sergeant of a 
guard detachment in D.C., a letter ap- 
peared on my desk requesting applica- 
tions for guided missile training. As an 
old artilleryman with the Third De- 
fense Battalion during the war, I figured 
that the “birds” were certain to be the 
artillery of the future. I put in a letter, 
and here I am.” 

The “Sarge” doesn't regret his choice, 
although he admits that the work re- 
quires plenty of mental application 
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Master Sergeant Elisdon Reed, a Harvard graduate, gets the straight dope 
on instruments which record the performance of a rocket while in flight 
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“This is a vitally important and ex- 
tremely complicated program,” he said, 
“and you really have to hit the books 
while you're here. You don’t have 
much time for the slopchute if you 
expect to keep up...” 


Although part of the Marines’ train- © 


ing consists of formal classroom school- 
ing, most of their time is spent “on 
the job” working side by side with 
civilian technicians. The first two 
weeks after arriving at the station, 
students receive an _ indoctrination 
course from the Marine officers and 
picked civilian instructors. Lectures 
are given on guidance, propulsion, in- 
strumentation and launching techni- 
ques. Then arrangements are made to 
place the men in various laboratories 
and shops where the theory is actually 
tested. When one phase of the work is 
thoroughly absorbed, the student is 
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Advances in the field of guided 
missiles make LOON obsolete 
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transferred to another lab where he 
begins from scratch again. 

Frequent meetings are held in which 
the individual students tell the rest of 
class what they have been working on. 
“This way” said Capt. Dalby, “we are 
all kept posted and up-to-date on what 
the other fellow is doing.” 

The officers themselves, besides act- 
ing as instructors, work in the various 
shops. Lieut. Amann spends most of 
his time in the Sperry Gyroscope lab- 
oratory where experiments are being 
conducted with the latest thing in 
guided missiles. 

The length of the period of instruc- 
tion at Point Mugu has not been def- 
initely decided, but it probably will not 
be less than two years. There are now 
less than 100 Marines training at vari- 
ous bases in the country engaged in 
guided missile experimentation. Be- 
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Marine students at “Mugu U"’ are: Lieut. Samuel Dressin, M/Sgts. Floyd Dickover, 
and Ellsdon H. Reed, Captain Marion C. Dalby and Lieut. Emanuel R. Amann 












sides Point Mugu, these include In- 
yokern, Calif., White Sands, N. M., 
and the applied Physics Laboratory 
of Johns Hopkins University, Silver 
Spring, Md. Lieut. Dressin expects 
that these men now undergoing this 
highly technical instruction will form 
the nucleus for a guided missile organi- 
zation when the Marine Corps finally 
selects its own missiles. The lieu- 
tenant wouldn't venture a guess on 
when such a unit will be formed or 
how large it will be. 

“The type of ‘bird’ that the Marine 
Corps finally chooses will undoubtedly 
be applicable to amphibious warfare,” 
Dressin asserted. “My guess is that 
one will be a surface-to-air weapon.” 

To form an effective guided missile 
unit, Lieut. Dressin pointed out that 
the handful of Marines now undergoing 
this type of training must know the 
weapon as well as a line NCO knows 
his machine guns. “We haven’t any 
idea yet, just how long that will take,” 
he said. “Officers now working with 
these weapons will probably be called 
on to draw up a table of organization 
for the new outfit. Just as anti-air- 
craft officers had to decide on the num- 
ber of men to man each gun, we will 
have to decide how many men it will 
take to form a launching crew. The 
only way we can find out the answers 
to these questions is to work right 
along with the people who are poineer- 
ing in the field.” 

One indication that guided missiles 
are still very much in the swaddling 
clothes stage is the fact that the Corps 
is still without a guided missile spec 
number. 

Marines now entering this brand new 
field have the advantage of learning 
the rudiments of “missology” which 
will prepare them to master newer-type 
weapons developed in the future with- 
out too much additional training. 

“If we can absorb the fundamentals 
of guided missiles now,” Dressin said, 
“I'm convinced that anything that is 
produced hereafter will come fairly 
easy to us.” 

How will the Marine Corps go about 
deciding the type of missile it wants? 
Probably in much the same manner 
employed by the Navy. The Navy fore- 
sees a certain tactical situation which 
could occur in battle, and decides to 
combat it with a guided missile. For 
example, the enemy may have a 
bomber that can travel at 500 miles- 
per-hour and reach an altitude of 
45,000 feet. These are the specifications. 
It's the job of the men engaged in re- 
search and manufacture to construct 
a missile that can knock this particu- 
lar plane down. When they think they 
have it, it’s sent to Point Mugu for 
testing. Like new cars which must be 
thoroughly road-tested before they are 
put on the market, missiles must 
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MUGU U (cont.) 





M/Sgt. Reed, Lieut. Dressin and a civilian technician examine the now obsolete Point Mugu is a restricted station, and we 
GORGON Il. It was built by the U.S. Navy for purely experimental purposes the 70-man Marine guard keeps it that ne 
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undergo a long series of tests under 
simulated combat conditions. 

Radio-operated drones may be used 
to take the place of enemy planes as 
targets during certain phases of the 
testing program. Complex instruments 
bearing such names as oscillographs, 
telemeters, theodolites, etc., placed in 
strategic locations, record data sent 
out by the missile itself while in 
flight. Later this is studied by the 
various scientists and researchers on 
the post. The theodolites, incidentally, 
are captured German equipment still 
; being used. The idea behind all these 
tests is, of course, to see how accurate 
the “birds” are. Officials make only 
guarded statements about the success 
of the missiles now on trial 

If you want to get an idea of how 
the next war may be fought, enter 
one of Point Mugu’s blockhouses or 
launching control buildings as they 
are called, preliminary to a test. Here 
the famed “button” is housed along 
with other gadgets, gimmicks and giz- 
mos that make your eyes bulge when 
you see them. A young officer may 
start explaining what is done there, ; 
but before you know it, you are lost ais : / 
in a sea of technical terms. You stare ; 
at him blankly, nod your head decep- A technician and Lieut. Amann use a captured German theodolite, containing R 
tively as though you know what it’s a high speed telephoto movie camera, to check on the flight of a missile Cc 





























like stepping into the future, or into 
a Buck Rogers world. A bright orange 
flame shoots out of the tail of the mis- 
sile, and for an instant it remains 
stationary on the launcher. Then 
whooo. . . sh, it’s gone and out of sight 
in an unbelievably short space of time. 
Meanwhile a group of civilian workers 
and military personnel cheer it on, 
like a crowd at the race track with 
a couple of bob wagered on its nose. 

“Come on, baby,” they yell. “Stay up 
there!” 

After the missile is gone you have 
a little difficulty getting back to reality. 
You almost expect to see a space ship 
wheeled up to the launching rack, and 
people going aboard ready to take off 
for the moon! 

Point Mugu is a restricted station, 
and the Marine guard detachment is 
responsible for keeping it that way. 
Signs appearing all over the post are 
constant reminders that what goes on 
within the station's gates is confidential. 
The signs bear these words: 








way. Only certain persons, authorized by 
name, can enter during launching tests 


REMEMBER 
WHAT YOU SEE HERE 
WHAT YOU DO HERE 
WHAT YOU HEAR HERE 
WHEN YOU LEAVE HERE 
LET IT STAY HERE! 


all about, but all you really under- 
’ stand is that it is here the button is 
pushed that launches a guided missile 

A launching exercise is a_ sight 
worth seeing. For a few seconds it’s 




















Reed attended the electronic schools at Great Lakes and 
Camp Del Mar to qualify for a guided missile assignment 





by Sgt. Lindley Allen 








Marine Guards are also used to furnish 


top-level security for Point Mugu 


The Marines run a strict, regulation 
guard. It is not easy to get on and 
off this station. During a launching, 
a Marine sentry is posted on the road 
leading into the launching area to 
intercept unauthorized personnel. After 
working hours no one is allowed 
around the shops or laboratories unless 
overtime work is authorized. The guard 
keeps this area under constant patrol. 
To keep sentries on the alert they are 
often inspected as many as five times 
by the various duty officers during a 
four-hour watch. 

Security is not just something you 
talk about at Point Mugu. It is prac- 
ticed. 

The work being conducted at Point 
Mugu is a prime example of the fact 
that our top military leaders are not 
planning the next war by assuming that 
it will be fought with weapons of the 
past. But neither have they gone com- 
pletely overboard on _ experimental 
weapons that may, in the long run, 
prove to be failures. One of Point 
Mugu's officers stated: 

“Guided missiles will not replace 16- 
inch guns and other weapons of today 
until it is proved beyond a doubt that 
they can go farther, and hit harder and 
more accurately than anything we now 
have.” 

But there is one maxim that just 
about everybody accepts—“The only 
real defense against an enemy missile 
is a better one of your own.” END 
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The flight of a missile is checked by map to determine 
the angle of error between the target and impact area 
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Enlisted pilots still play an 


important part in Marine Corps aviation 


Y AUGUST, 1944, the terrible 
B ravages dealt by the American 

air forces to Rabaul, once pow- 
erful Japanese bastion, had practically 
crippled its effectiveness as a naval 
base. But there were still Nips there, 
and every now and then they showed 
a spark of life. August 18th was one 
of those days. 

It was the 28th combat mission for 
the young Marine pilot, Lieutenant 
John McMasters. His fellow pilots in 
VMF 251, an F4U squadron, called it 
the milk :un—those bombing and 
strafing strikes over Rabaul 

McMasters pulled the stick and 
kicked the rudder on his Corsair, peeled 
off and dove on a small Japanese tank- 
er several thousand feet below. This 
one looked easy to the lieutenant— 
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FLYING SERGEANT (cont) 
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like potting ducks in a shooting gal- 
lery. But the Marine failed to take 
into consideration the accuracy of Jap 
anti-aircraft fire. Bursts of flak en- 
gulfed the Marine's plane. Shrapnel 
tore through one of the wings and the 
Corsair went into a sickening, crazy 
spin. 

The dazed pilot acted automatically. 
He dove from the cockpit and jerked 
on his rip cord. As he fell free his 
leg caught against the tail of his ship. 
McMasters blacked out. Only when 
his body splashed into the cold, choppy 
water did the Marine regain his senses. 
The dull throbbing in his leg was 
agonizing and he could barely move it. 
It was broken. Thank God for that 
Mae West 

It seemed that he floated around for 
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hours, almost insensible to the fright- 
ening predicament he was in. Actually 
it was only a matter of minutes before 
a PBY spotted him and made the res- 
cue. The plane had followed up the 
strike for this purpose. 

That was more than four years ago. 
John McMasters is still flying, but no 
longer as a commissioned officer. It is 
Master Sergeant McMasters now, and 
at the time this story was written, he 
was one of six flying sergeants attached 
to VMF 312 at Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, El Toro, Calif. (Ed. Note—He has 
since been transferred to Marine Corps 
Air Technical School, Quantico, Va.) 

McMasters never found out the 
name of the pilot who saved his life. 
“He really couldn't have been blamed 
if he decided to leave me in the drink,” 
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| the Sarge said. “A squall had blown 
) up and the odds against the big ship 
| making a successful landing were high. 
Later I found out it was the guy’s last 
missjon before returning to the States. 
He had said that he could never have 
lived with himself if he had flown back 
to the field without me. A man’s con- 
science is a wonderful thing!” 

Lieut. McMasters finished out the 
rest of the war in a hospital ward 
While there, he married his nurse and 
applied for a regular commission. But 
like so many others, the request came 
in too late. Marine headquarters sent 
him a “Dear John” letter as he called 
it, and the young pilot was discharged. 
Two months later he was back in the 
outfit, but with one major difference— 
stripes on his sleeve instead of bars 
on his collar. They call these flying 
sergeants APs—Aviation Pilots. 
| Enlisted pilots have played an im- 
portant part in Marine aviation almost 
from the time an air arm was first 
organized back in 1912. In World War 
I, it was a sergeant who drew first blood 
for the newborn flying Marines. Ser- 
geant Thomas L. McCullough, while 
flying his Spad over Belgium was at- 
tacked by eight Fokkers He shot 
down one, and fought off the others 
until his gun jammed and he was 
forced out of action. Throughout the 
Banana Wars, in Haiti, Nicaragua, and Before taking off, McMasters and other pilots review their flight course. 
Santo Domingo, enlisted pilots garnered McMasters, a former lieutenant, was shot down in World War Il over Rabaul 
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Awaiting a clearance signal from the control tower this flight. Squadron COs often allow their enlisted pilots 
group of Corsairs from VMF 312 prepare to make a routine to take command of the division while they are airborne 
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their share of glory along with their 
commissioned brothers. Although defi- 
nitely a small minority in World War 
II, they nonetheless turned in extreme- 


ly creditable performances. One day 
a — OES Eee eee Gettin mie, eee 
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With over 1200 hours in the air McMasters, third from ready room before flight time. He gave photographer Few 
left, has discovered the importance of relaxing in the an excellent demonstration on how its done the easy way 
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The extra flight skins are a real break for enlisted a month. McMasters, a family man, doesn't forget his 
pilots whose pay sometimes totals as high as $400.00 children as he shops in the Post Exchange on pay day 
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over Guadalcanal, Staff Sergeants Guy 
Conti and Thomas Hurst smoked out 
two Jap torpedo planes and two Zeros 
from a cloud bank, and then proceeded 
to bag all four of them. 

Today the APs are found in almost 
every Marine squadron. Like McMas- 
ters, most of them were commissioned 
during the war and reverted back after 
the cessation of hostilities. They fly 
on daily training missions, sometimes 
even getting a crack at leading a di- 
vision. Some squadron COs allow 
their enlisted pilots to fly together, 
forming their own divisions. Unlike 
the officers who have administrative 
duties in the squadron while not in the 
air, APs spend their spare time in im- 
proving their efficiency as 747s— 
mechanics. 

One of the APs’ most important jobs 
is testing aircraft which have under- 
gone repairs or a tune-up. It takes a 
man who thoroughly understands how 
an engine functions to give it a good 
check. Here is where the enlisted 
pilots really shine—where their fa- 
miliarity with aircraft engines proves 
of great value. As one of 312’s lead- 
ing chiefs said: “When Mac takes up a 
plane for a test hop we know we'll get 
the straight dope on how it flies when 
he comes down. He's a damn good 
man to have around.” 

McMasters is a far cry from the 
popular notion of what a hot pilot is 
like A good family man, he would 
rather talk about his two kids than 
tell some sea story about a flying 
experience. He's of medium, stocky 
build, extremely good natured, and 
well-liked by everyone in the squadron. 

Although he has over 1200 hours in 
the air, he still shows all the enthusi- 
asm of a recruit on his first hop when 
it comes to flying. “It’s like a motor- 
cycle rider,” the Sarge said. “Everybody 
know he's a darn fool, but you can't 
make him believe it. He'd rather ride 
that cycle than eat.” 

On pay day these flying sergeants 
really have it over other NCOs of the 
same rank. Flight skins amount to 
50 per cent of McMasters’ base pay, 
plus longevity. He also draws sea pay 
as the squadron makes most of its 
training hops over water. Counting 
the marriage allotment, Mac draws 
over $400 a month. He and his family 
do pretty well on that even with beef- 
steak selling for a dollar a pound. 

Mac feels that a flying sergeant 


rates all of the extra dough he makes. 
During the war, infantrymen often bit- 
terly expressed themselves against the 
flyboys who received so much more 
jobs. 


money for doing their They 








At the end of another day, McMasters joins his buddies for a cold beer. 


Squadron 312 got a late start in the war but accounted for 60 Nip planes 


pointed out that war is war whether it 
is fought on the ground or in the air. 
A foot soldier risked his neck sweating 
out an artillery bombardment or mak- 
ing an advance on an enemy pillbox 
just as much as any pilot on a combat 
operation McMasters thinks these 
men had a legitimate beef at that time, 
but not anymore. He told of one El 
Toro pilot whose plane caught afire, 
and who was forced to bail out at 300 
feet 

“He got just one swing in the air 
before he hit the deck,” Mac said. 
“Both ankles were broken, and he may 
be scarred for life. When that hap- 
pens, chum, we earn our money—every 
bit of it.” 

Following the end of the war, when 
many flying officers reverted to an en- 
listed status, a number of protests were 
voiced. Some felt that they weren't 
getting a square deal—that they were 
being discriminated against, as far as 
flight time went. Others charged that 
they received the duller hops, and al- 
ways flew “tail-end Charley’’—the last 
man in a division. Such objections are 
rarely heard now, and most of it was 
undoubtedly due to a natural regret in 
losing both the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of rank. There are a few of 
these flying NCOs who were majors 
during the war. 

Far from being dissatisfied with his 
enlisted status, McMasters feels that 
he is better off. “I'm getting a good 
background in mechanics,” he said, 


“something I didn’t get much of when 
I was an officer. As far as flying goes, 
I'm just another pilot. The skipper 
shows no partiality.” 

VMF 312, the squadron with which 
McMasters now flies, got a late start 
in the war. Commissioned at Page 
Field, South Carolina, in June, 1943, 
it didn’t get into combat until the 
Okinawa campaign. Lieutenant Herb- 
ert J. Valentine was 312's leading ace, 
knocking out six of 60 enemy planes 
with which the Squadron is credited. 
The squadron’s CO during most of its 
overseas time was Major R. M. Day, 
and the pilots called themselves “Day’s 
Knights.” VMF 312's insignia was de- 
signed by Master Sergeant James R. 
Wrobel. It depicts a Marine bulldog 
garbed in a swaggerish cloak from 
which protrude large, bat-like wings. 
This tough looking critter wears a 
pilot’s helmet and goggles. There’s a 
pugnacious scowl on the dog’s face, 
and he carries a six-barrelled machine 
gun under his arm, indicating he is 
looking for trouble. Like the enlisted 
pilots in the squadron, the bulldog is 
also a sergeant. 

The present CO of 312, Major James 
W. Poindexter, feels that the experi- 
ence these enlisted pilots are gaining 
will stand them well in case they are 
ever recommissioned. “The technical 
training they receive,” the major said, 
“will make them better pilots, and the 
time they spend in the ranks will make 
them better officers.” END 
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FAIRY TALE (cont.) 






BY SGT. EDWARD J. EVANS 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HE close association of firearms with American 
tradition from colonial times to the days of the 
Roaring West, has left our language liberally 
sprinkled with shooting words and phrases. 

The farmer who sells out “Lock, stock and barrel,” 
is referring to the whole works of the old musket of such 
simplicity that it consisted of only these three parts. 
When an unpredicted incident occurs it is referred to as 
a “Flash in the pan.”” This expression dates back to the 
days when muskets were primed by a small pan of 
powder at the touch hole and had a tendency to misfirc 
and blow back into the shooter’s face. 

The term, “the old blunderbus” used to describe some 
decrepit vehicle or undependable firearm, at one time 
meant the gun which was the forerunner of the present 
shotgun. It had a bell-shaped muzzle to scatter small 
shot. The name is a corruption of the original German 
“Donderbus” meaning thunder stick. 

To make an estimated allowance for wind velocity is 
commonly referred to as “Using Kentucky windage.” 
This practice was used by the frontier riflemen who 
tested the wind with a wetted finger before the addition 
of windage adjustment to sights. 

A man who makes rash decisions without due con- 
sideration for consequence is said to have “Gone off half- 
cocked” in the manner of some old or poorly made guns 
which accidentally fire when the hammer is in the half, 
or safety position. It might also be said that such a 
person is “Hair-triggered” as in a pistol with the sear 
filed down so that the slightest touch will fire it. 

An old military man is often described as being as 
“Straight as a ramrod,” a more important tool in the 
days of muzzle-loaders when the ball shot had to be 
rammed home to the breech with a good stiff rod. 

In Western parlance a “Two-gun man” is equally 
adept and dangerous with either hand, and a “Straight 
shooter” is one who is respected and admired for his 
character or shooting ability. A man also had to be 
“Quick on the trigger” to avoid being taken in a business 
deal or in gun play, and the man today who can find the 
solution to serious problems is likened to the “Trouble 
shooter,” the Western sheriff or range rider. 

The dual or multiple barreled gun can be credited for 
the saying “Give it both barrels.” Today, the expression 
could mean going all out on a task. Marines have added 
a few terms of their own such as “In the black,” “A pin- 
wheel” and “All Vees” for something dead center in the 


“Bulls eye.” And there are many other shooting phrases 
which often pass un-noticed — daily conversation in 
America is “peppered” with them. END 
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Jimmy Angel's plane, cracked-up 11 years ago, still rests on 
the high plateau above Angel Falls in the Lost World region 


that guard the Lost World there 

is a river of gold. . . a place where 
one can pick up handfuls of gold nug- 
gets. 

But the Lost World is just what its 
name implies—an unexplored, un- 
charted territory in the wilds of south- 
ern Venezuela; a land of impenetrable 
forests, fierce rivers, mile deep canyons, 
and plateaus that rise like table-tops 
above the clouds. The region has been 
called the Eighth Wonder of the World. 
Captain Charles C. Baughan, an old 
time, pioneer aviator and now a com- 
mercial pilot in South America, calls it 
“The Land in the Sky.” But by any 
mame this vast area holds as much 
mystery, challenge, and adventure as 
any spot on earth 

As the tales go, Jimmy Angel, World 
War I pilot and soldier of fortune, 
knows the Lost World better than any 
other living man. The lure of wealth 
from a river of gold brought Jimmy 
Angel to Venezuela. 

Many years ago, while sitting in a 
barroom in Panama, Jimmy was ap- 


GS that guard hidden in the mists 
uw 


the afternoon and while refueling the 
niene fac the mornineo’s flicht we met 








proached by an old prospector named 
Williamson. “Jimmy, if you're as good 
a flier as I've heard tell, then I got a 
job for you, with a good proposition to 
go with it.” He threw a heavy pouch 
down on the table. “That's gold. And 
there’s plenty more where it came 
from.” 

The wild-eyed old prospector ram- 
bled on with his tales of gold and the 
dangerous territory where the gold was 
to be found. He offered the flier $5000 
to take him there. Maybe Williamson 
was crazy, but Jimmy wasn’t. He took 
the money and made preparations for 
the leng and perilous flight. 

As Jimmy flew over mountains that 
rimmed the horizon below the last 
outpost of civilization on the Orinoco 
river, he knew why the trip was worth 
$5000. He had knocked around all 
over the world but he had never before 
seen a more forbidding terrain than 
that which lay below him. 

Williamson, hunched in the seat be- 
side him, did the navigating. The pros- 
pector simply pointed in the direction 
he wanted Jimmy to fly. When they 
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reached the highest plateau — which 
looked like an island rising out of the 
overcast at almost 9000 feet—the old 
man got excited. “That's it,” he yelled. 
“Land here.” 

“There's no place to land.” 

“Then find one. That's my river of 
gold.” 

Jimmy circled until he found a small 
clearing. He landed finally, against his 
will, at the order of the prospector. 

That afternoon they took off again 
with 20 pounds of the real stuff aboard 

gold nuggets! 

They arrived safely back at civiliza- 
tion, but before another trip into the 
Lost World territory could be arranged, 
old Williamson died. With him went 
the secret of the location of the gold. 

Jimmy Angel lay awake nights try- 
ing to remember where he had flown. 
He went into action immediately. The 
lure of gold was too great for him to 
resist. He had seen the real stuff, had 
flown it out in his own plane, and was 
sure there was plenty more where that 
20 pounds had come from. 

He set up headquarters in Ciudad 
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FAIRY TALE (cont.) 


Bolivar, the largest Venezuelan city 
on the Orinoco River and last place of 
civilization before reaching the Lost 
World region which lies 150 miles to 
the south But Ciudad Bolivar was 
too far away from the place where the 
creek of gold was mysteriously hidden, 
so Jimmy and his wife, who always 
flew with him, built an airfield on a 
savanna located in the Lost World re 
gion. They built palm thatched huts 
at their field, flew in gasoline and 
canned food. Jimmy and his wife 
would be gone from Ciudad Bolivar 
for days only to return haggard and 
worn out 

One day while still searching for 
Williamson's creek of gold, Jimmy flew 
low to get under the clouds which 
covered the very deep canyon he was 
flying in. The 
were straight up and down and climbed 
over 8000 feet. Suddenly a flicker of 
white dead ahead caught Jimmy's eye 


walls of this canyon 


It was a sheet of water dropping from 
the very top of a high plateau to the 
steaming jungles below Angel esti 
mated the drop to be 6500 feet 

It was quite a find—a waterfall! that 
drops straight down for more than a 
mile—so Jimmy told all his friends at 
the oil camp in Ciudad Bolivar. It was 
their opinion that Jimmy had spent 
too much time away from civilization 
They laughed at him. They called the 
falls “Angel's Fairy Tale.” 

Word of the discovery drifted back 
to Caracas the capital city. Two ad- 
venture-loving men asked to accom- 
pany Jimmy and his wife. Angel agreed 
This trip he meant to attempt a land 
ing on the top of the plateau above 
the newly discovered falls 

They made the landing all right. But 
before the plane came to a stop the 
left wheel bogged down in the soft 
earth. The plane 
sideways, and when Jimmy examined 
the damage, he found that the wheel 
strut and the left wing were fouled up 
beyond repair 
to fly it out again 

They were only 14 miles from their 
savanna airfield. It took them 14 days 
to get back to the field where a rescue 


shuddered, canted 


It would be impossible 


plane was waiting to carry the ex 
hausted group back to civilization 

After that Jimmy continued an un 
successful search for the lost creek, and 
eventually left Venezuela. He was later 
heard of in Costa Rica 

That's where the story of Jimmy 
Angel has usually 
April of 1948 

In the latter part of March, a group 
of Marines, Major John B. Maas, as 
sistant to the naval attache at Cara 
cas, Master Sgt. John S. Matthews, 
Master Sgt. Ollin B. Cross and I, the 


ended—up until 
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From a plateau above the clouds the waterfall plunges a mile, straight down, to 


the steaming jungle below. 


enlisted pilot at the controls, climbed 
aboard our twin engine Beechcraft and 
headed for Ciudad Bolivar for two days 
of temporary duty 

We had been stationed in Venezuela 
for more than 16 months, and we had 
been waiting for this chance ever since 
tales of Jimmy Angel first reached our 
ears. At last we might get a chance 
to see the strange land to the south and 


Angel Falls, no fairy tale, is the world's highest 


perhaps the falls named after Jimmy 


Angel. (The falls were given recogni- 
tion at last in the 1948 World 
Almanac.) 


Ciudad Bolivar is located just about 
300 miles south of Caracas, our city 
of departure. Upon arrival we hurried 
to complete our work so that we might 
have enough spare time for a flight to 
the south. We finished our job late in 





SAIRY TALE (con?.) 


and thanked him for an unforgettable 


other plane still rests. He has the spot 





























the afternoon and while refueling the 
plane for the morning's flight we met 
Capt. Baughan, the pilot who flies pas- 
sengers and cargo from Ciudad Bolivar 
to a city in Brazil, just across the bor- 
der. Capt. Baughan’s flights to Brazil 
take him directly over the Lost World 
region. 

“We're going to see Angel Falls to- 
morrow,” we told him. 

“Sorry I can’t make the trip with 
you,” said Baughan. “I might be able 
to show you some points of interest.” 

Baughan, as we learned later, knows 
the Lost World better than any other 
man except Jimmy Angel. Baughan 
owns a small plane and spends much 
of his spare off duty time flying around 
exploring that area. He claims to have 
two or more hidden airfields in the 
vicinity of gold sources which the In- 
dians mine for him. 

Early on the morning of March 31, 
we took off and headed south in the 
direction of Angel Falls. Maps of this 
area are not correct, but estimated. A 
pilot unfamiliar with this region must 
be very careful. It is an easy matter 
to become lost while looking over this 
strange territory so every precaution 
must be taken when nearing the table 
top plateaus. They spring up suddenly 
in front of you and rise above the 
overcast. 

Thirty minutes out of Ciudad Boli- 
var the entire terrain made a radical 
change. Two plateaus could be seen 
directly in front of us that looked like 
two table tops and that seems to be 
the only way to describe them properly. 
They shoot straight up into the air for 
about 4000 feet and it seems that it 
would be impossible for man to climb 
them. Their tops appear to be as flat 
as a pool table and are covered with 
a heavy growth of trees and bushes. 

Beyond these first two plateaus you 
can find anything in the way of weird 
earthly formations; very high plateaus 
so close together that they form tre- 
mendously deep canyons. When we 
flew over this part of the Lost World 
everything looked the same and two 
tedious hours were spent trying to lo- 
cate the falls. The canyons were soon 
covered with rolling clouds and we had 
to turn back to Ciudad Bolivar. Now 
we knew why Jimmy Angel could not 
remember the exact location of the 
creek of gold. 

It was quite a disappointment to be 
allowed to visit in the vicinity of Angel 
Falls without seeing them. We won- 
dered if we'd have to do another 16 
months in Venezuela before our work 
carried us to Ciudad Bolivar again. 
But on the 7th of April we were ordered 
back to Ciudad Bolivar again for two 
more days of temporary duty. Once 
more we completed our work early 
enough to permit an early morning 
trip to the land of the south. 
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At remote Kabanayen Mission, accessible only by air, two priests aed Major 
Maas, Capt. Baughan, and Capt. Henry Armstrong, naval attache to 


This time the weather got so bad 
after 15 minutes out that we were 
glad to give up and return to the safety 
of the city on the Orinoco. We decided 
that fate must be against us and maybe 
we were not supposed to see the falls 
after all. 

Then our luck changed. On the 19th 
of April with Captain Henry J. Arm- 
strong, the naval attache, aboard we 
departed from Maiquetia, the interna- 
tional airport on the coast, for a five 
day trip into the interior. Ciudad 
Bolivar was listed as our first stop. 
Once there, we learned that a dance 
and cocktail party were to be held at 
the tennis club that evening in honor 
of Capt. Armstrong and party. But at 
the cocktail party instead of being en- 
tertained by the local citizens we fell 
into the hands of Capt. Baughan who 
had called to pay his respects to the 
naval attache. Capt. Baughan swung 
the conversation to Angel Falls and 
began to tell us great tales of the land 
in the sky as he calls the Lost World. 

He told Capt. Armstrong that he 
would be only too pleased to fly us down 
to the falls in the morning since he had 
the day off. Baughan assured Arm- 
strong that we would all get to see the 
falls and also the Catholic Mission at 
Kabanayen which was set up a year 
and a half before by two priests who 
flew into the Lost World from Spain. 
They had built a mission on a plateau 
4000 feet high and only 60 miles from 
Angel Falls. Baughan finally con- 
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vinced the captain that the trip would 
be worthwhile and plans were made to 
leave early the next morning. 

At 7:30 A.M. our plane rolled off 
the ground and headed south for ou 
third attempt to see Angel Falls. We 
had great hopes this time because the 
weather, other than being a bit hazy, 
was very good. Also Charlie Baughan 
who, next to Jimmy Angel, knew the 
land better than any other man, was 
at the controls. Capt. Baughan has 
chalked up over 17,000 flying hours. 

Nearing the land in the sky the 
clouds seemed to drop lower and fill in 
the canyons. Capt. Baughan knew 
what he was doing—he knows the can- 
yons as well as a cab driver knows a 
city’s streets. At intervals he pointed 
out various landmarks which he had 
reserved in his mind for future refer- 
ence when the weather might chase him 
down low over this territory. After 
about 50 minutes of flying, Baughan 
told us that he would fly us over Jimmy 
Angel’s plane and we would be able 
to see how it looked after being 
grounded for more than ten years. We 
passed directly over the plane and then 
went down to within 150 feet of it for 
a good look and better close-up pic- 
tures. 

After getting a good look at the plane 
Capt. Baughan said he would show 
us the falls. We hopped over the side 
of the plateau and started up a canyon 
that was completely covered with 
clouds. It gave us the sensation of 
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FAIRY TALE (cont.) 


flying in a tunnel. The canyon was 
just wide enough for a small plane to 
turn around in; anything larger would 
run into trouble unless the pilot knew, 
the canyon well. As we flew up the 
canyon the clouds seemed to pour over 
the sides of the very high, steep walls. 
Finally before us, in a very small open- 
ing in the clouds, we got our first 
glimpse of Angel Falls. As we circled 
at the middle of the falls the clouds 
opened and gave us a better view of 
Angel’s Fairy Tale. The water plunges 
from so great a height that it vaporizes 
before hitting the bottom of the canyon. 

The clouds suddenly began to close 
as mysteriously as they had opened, 
thick and pure cotton white they 
poured over the ledge as if to say that 
nature had granted us a look at one of 
her guarded treasures and now it was 
time for us to leave. By this time 
Capt. Baughan had turned the plane 
around and headed for the mouth of 
the canyon and for the mission at 
Kabanayen. 

The 60 mile flight to Kabanayen took 
about 20 minutes so we were séon cir- 
cling the mission and preparing for a 
landing. At first it was hard for those 
of us who had never been over this 
area before to distinguish the runway 
from the other terrain. The only indi- 
cation of a runway that first meets the 
eye is a crude circle scraped out of the 
ground in the middle of what appears 
to be an oversized path. 

A jeep started down a crude road 
as we approached and after landing, 
we were greeted by two priests and a 
group of Indian children. The priests 
presented us with a bunch of bananas 
and a pineapple. Capt. Baughan re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from all mem- 
bers of the mission. He was always 
welcome because of his kindness to the 
people living on the plateau. When 
flying over the mission but unable to 
land, he usually dropped some needed 
article out of his plane for the eager 
hands below. 

The priests asked us to climb into 
the jeep and visit the mission build- 
ings. We were surprised to find a large 
church nearly completed. Every piece 
of the stone from which it was being 
built had been cut and laid by hand. 
All the wood work on the inside was 
hand carved. The priests are now 
teaching the Indians to read and write 
their own language which is quite dif- 
ferent from Spanish. The jeep and 
other modern equipment, which is 
nothing to speak of, were flown in. 
Their only contact with the outside 
world is by plane. 

Our stay at Kabanayen was very 
short. Arriving back at Ciudad Boli- 
var we said goodbye to Capt. Baughan 
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and thanked him for an unforgettable 
experience. 

Months have passed since our last 
visit to Angel Falls, but more excite- 
ment is in the making because the 
Lost World’s most famous visitor, 
Jimmy Angel, has returned. If there 
are any people around today who still 
remember old Williamson, they might 
say that Angel's conversation sounds 
just like that of the old prospector. 

Major Maas met the flier a day or 
two after he arrived and all he talked 
about was gold; he knew where it was 
and how to get it. Jimmy kept flash- 
ing a roll of travelers checks in the 
faces of the people he met And asking 
them to count them. Yes, he had 
$10,000 in checks and all of it was 
going to be invested in getting his 
gold out of the Lost World. Major Maas 
asked him how he was going to get his 
gold out of that region and Jimmy 
replied, “Fly it out.” Then the major 
asked him how he could be so sure 
about the gold and Jimmy said that 
when he crippled his plane in that bad 
landing in November of 1937, on the 
high plateau, and had to walk out of 
that area, he picked up no less than 
78 pounds of gold. 

Seventy pounds is a lot of gold and 


people are having a hard time be-. 


lieving these tales. Jimmy has a new 
plane which he claims will land in the 
shortest possible space, a space up 
there on that old plateau where his 
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other plane still rests. He has the spot 
already picked out but when asked by 
Major Maas where that space was the 
flier became angry and accused the 
major of trying to find out his secret. 
The major didn't care about Jimmy’s 
secret; he had been over that area 
recently and couldn't possible see how 
a plane other than a helicopter could 
land there and Jimmy didn’t have a 
helicopter. 

Later I was lucky enough to meet 
Jimmy Angel in the lobby of the 
American Club in Caracas. I didn’t 
know what I expected, after hearing 
all the adventure stories about him, 
but he impressed me immediately as a 
man of great physical strength. He is 
squat, chubby, with a pockmarked, 
bull-dog-like face. I judged him to be 
in his early fifties. 

“When will you go back to the Lost 
World?” I asked. 

“Soon as the rainy season's over,” 
he said, positively. 

So it appears that when Jimmy left 
this country ten years ago, like old 
Williamson, he took a secret with him. 
His hunting was not in vain as so 
many people were led to believe. He 
has been waiting all this time for a 
chance to return to Venezuela and the 
Lost World to uncover his hidden 
treasure. 

Maybe, in the not too distant future, 
we will hear another “Angel’s fairy 
tale!” END 
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Kabanayen Mission has very little equipment other than jeep and trailer which 


were flown in. 


Stones to build church (background) were cut and laid by hand 
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TO THE MUSIC OF 
“THE MARINE HYMN" 


From the coral sands of tiny Wake, 
To the shores of Nippon's sea, 

| We will kill all evil enemies 

/ For their basest treachery. 

/ We will fight till it is over, 
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And return to home once more, 
To be ready for another fray, 
And do honor to the Corps. 


We will fight from early morn till night 
And never take time to rest. 

We will fight right through ‘til it is done, 
And we sure will do our best. 

We will help the Army and Navy, 

And the United States Air Corps. 

We will also help our allies 

Put a stop to any war. 
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Down in Mexico and Panama, 

And in Nicaragua, too, 

We will show them all just who we are, 
And what we're there to do. 

We will make a trip to Timbuctoo, 

And South America again. 

We will prove that we're the best of 
Uncle Sam's fighting men. 
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You can stay at home and think about 
Your beautiful domestic scenes 

But remember they were made possible 
By United States Marines. 

You can live in peace and tranquillity 
And still love the things you do, 

Just remember that the U. S. Marines 

Helped make it possible for you. 


—Bob Bukowski 


DO NOT TEASE : 
THE SERGEANT'S 'DOG'! 
I'm not a man to stir up strife, 
My voice is seldom heard; 
QA Yet once the safety of my life 
Hinged on a single word. 


For stepping on my sergeant's corn, 
1 got some extra drill; 
QO And I'd be hearing Gabriel's horn 
If looks had strength to killl 


—Howard Haynes 
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I'M LONELY 


| work with friends the live long day 
And do my best to act real gay, 
But in my heart I'm not that way; 

—tI'm Lonely. 


| eat my meals in a mess hall, 

| look around, | know them all, 

But still my heart gives out that call; 
—I'm Lonely. 


All of the time it's just the same, 
| have more friehds than | can name, 
But deep inside | must exclaim; 


—tI'm Lonely. 


| 
Where eer | go | meet a pal, . 
It's either Tom or Dick or Al, 
But just because of one sweet gal; 
—I'm Lonely. 
—j.AS. 
LITTLE WILLIE | 
Here are the remains But that war relic f 
Of Willie McBean; Won't float anymore; b i| 
{_ Who was to the end For it's resting on 
A dashing Marine. The old ocean floor. K | 
Willie tried to cross And taking his place 
The rough China sea, In that water scene; \) 
In the belly of Is little Willie, | 
An old L.S.T. Who's a sub-Marine. 


T/Sgt. Joe Sage e 
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~ BOOMERANG | 


Free of orders you obeyed, 

Free of foxholes where you stayed. 
Free of tasteless things to eat, 

Free of weary marching feet. 

Free of rifle, free of gun, 

Free of jungle's ruthless sun. 

Free of broken foreign lands, 

Free of sea and burning sands. 

Home again, but things have changed, 
Everything is disarranged. 

Soaring taxes, mounting prices, 

Strikes, black markets, and other vices. 
Just 90 days of this unrest, 

You re-enlist, "The Corps” is best! 

















EING in reserve is fine—except 
B that you're constantly getting 

shifted from one area to another. 
About the time you get your foxhole 
nice and comfortable (relatively speak- 
ing, of course) the word is passed to 
move. Then too, it’s always comforting 
tatfeel that you're about due for a rest; 
not so nice to know that you're about 
due for a fight. 

The campaign was three weeks old 
and the 3d Battalion was in reserve, 
enjoying a well earned rest. Platoon 
Sergeant Pzrnovski was still in com- 
mand of the 2d Platoon, K Company— 
a position he had held since Lieutenant 
Blake had become a casualty. The pla- 
toon had some new faces now—1l4 re- 
placements had recently joined the out- 
fit to bring it up to full strength. Two 
of the original squad leaders, Louie 
and Gus, were still in good health and 
the loss of the third squad leader had 
resulted in a replacement by an ex- 
tremely competent corporal named 
Braydon. 

During the days of rest, Ski made it 
a special point to learn the names of 
the new men in the platoon. He didn't 
like to be referred to as “Hey-You” and 
he felt that no one else did either. He 
found that all the replacements were 
new to combat, but there was comfort 
in the knowledge that a// Marines learn 
the basic fundamentals in “boot camp” 
—and that means a lot. A man might 
not be a seasoned veteran, but if he is 
well disciplined and knows how to use 
his weapon—well, he'll work out all 
right. 

Ski had his boondockers off and 
was turning his sox inside out, when 
“Chicken,” the platoon runner, arrived 
from the company command post. 

“The captain wants to see you right 
away, Ski,” he said. “The waiting must 
be over.” 

The other platoon leaders were al 
ready there when Ski arrived, so he 
slipped into a niche in the circle and 
listened to what the captain had to say: 

“Looks like our days of rest are over 
for awhile. Tonight we move up and 
relieve the Ist Battalion. As you all 
know, our division is holding up the 
attack to allow units on our flanks 
to catch up. Our division is five 
miles ahead at present. So, for all 
intents and purposes, we'll be in a de- 
fensive set-up until the adjacent units 
catch up. The 3d Battalion will occupy 
a portion of the battle position, with I 
and L Companies on the front lines 
and our company in battalion reserve 

“Our mission is to relieve C Com- 
pany of the Ist Battalion in its present 
positions. These positions include a 
one-platoon combat outpost, and a 
company (less one platoon) defense 
position about 400 yards in the rear of 
the two front line companies. Of course, 
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HOUTPOCST ON AN? leant ) 


Ski’s platoon finds new 


combat security duty 


we'll be called upon to send out patrols 
from time to time. Ski, your platoon 
will take the combat outpost job. As 
soon aS you can get your platoon 
squared away, go up and talk to the 
platoon leader who's out there now. He 
should be able to tell you quite a bit 
about it. Are there any questions?” 

Ski spoke: “Just one, Captain. Is the 
relief to be accomplished by morning?” 

“That's right, Ski. We're to be com- 
pletely in position by morning. And 
since we'll be leading our units into 
position after dark, it’s important that 
we make a thorough reconnaissance of 
that terrain up there so that there won't 
be any delays or confusion.” 

As Ski returned to his platoon he 
tried to recall a few things he'd learned 
about outposts. This would be his first 
experience on such a mission. He 
remembered that they are normally lo- 
cated between 400 and 2000 yards for- 
ward of the main line of resistance and 
that their purpose is to provide secu- 
rity. The outpost isn't supposed to 
fight a “last-ditch” defense, but rather 
is to give warning of the enemy's ap- 
proach so that troops on the MLR will 
not be surprised. Then, when the enemy 
starts exerting too much pressure, the 
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angles in 


outpost withdraws, sometimes fighting 
a delaying action as it moves to the 
rear. At night, it prevents infiltration 
of enemy patrols and snipers. In addi- 
tion to this, it delays the enemy and, if 
possible, confuses them as to the loca- 
tion of the main battle position. 

Ski was sometimes given to talking 
to himself when a particularly weighty 
matter presented itself. As he hastened 
back to his platoon he could hear him- 
self comment: “Well, I'll never learn 
any younger.” 

Ski alerted his platoon, told his 
squad leaders what was to take place 
and gave his platoon guide, Sergeant 
Rhoades, these instructions: 

‘**Macadam’”’, (Ski eschewed 
Rhoades more popular nicknames of 
“Muddy” and “Dusty”) “I'm leaving 
right away to talk to the commander of 
the platoon we're relieving and to look 
over his positions. I want you to lead 
our platoon to Hill 603 and I'll meet 
you there. If you leave as soon as it’s 
dark, you should arrive about midnight. 
I'll take “Chicken” with me.” 

By the middle of the afternoon, Ski 
had arrived at Hill 603 and exchanged 
“hellos” with Lieutenant Shaw, the 
commander of the platoon he was to 
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relieve. Shaw's news was hé@artenamg? 
en a sign of the @p@imy 


since we arrived here two days ago-=E 
have my three squads disposed aroulmd ¥ 


the hill here and have two telephoné 
lines running back to battalion. You can, 
of course, take them over, but you'll 
have to hook up your own ‘phones be 
cause I'll have to take these with me 
I think our positions are pretty good 
the way they are, but they need more 
camouflage We have a band of trip 
flares across the front and I doubt that 
the enemy could move past you at 
night without you knowing it. I'll show 
you where they're located so that your 
men won't get ‘hung-up’ in them 

By dark, Ski had thoroughly recon 
noitered the entire area and settled 
down to a can of rations with 
“Chicken the runner 

The hours waiting for the platoon 
dragged slowly on, but Ski was happy 
to note that the outpost was very quiet 
—the way he liked it. Finally, after 
Ski and Lieut. Shaw had exchanged 
innumerable yarns, Macadam arrived 
with the platoon. Shaw summoned his 
squad leaders and they led Ski's men 


} 


into position. The entire relief was ac 


complished quietly and expeditiously 
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OUTPOST ON 603 (cont.) 


Within an hour Shaw’s platoon had 
departed and the 2d Platoon, K Com- 
pany, had taken over. The night passed 
without incident. 


HE next morning Ski's platoon 

began to improve their outpost 
positions by further camouflage, 
lengthening fields of fire and preparing 
alternate positions. In the early after- 
noon he called a meeting of his squad 
leaders: 

“I've called you together to remind 
you of some things that you probably 
already know about outpost duty.” 

“You. won't be reminding me, Ski,” 
said Louie, “I don’t know a damn 
thing.” 

“Well, we're all new at it, but there 
are some differences in this duty and 
normal front line defense and I want 
you to hold school for your squads. 

“First, don't hesitate to open fire at 
long ranges—we don't have to see the 
whites of their eyes on this job. We're 
out here to give warning to the troops 
on the main line of resistance and to 
slow up the enemy as much as possible. 
That will allow the troops back on 
the MLR to perfect their defenses with- 
out fear of a surprise attack. We won't 
get many hits firing at long ranges, 
but you can bet the enemy will slow 
up when they hear a few rounds whis- 
tling around their heads. 

“Second, try to give the impression 
that this outpost is more strongly held 
than it actually is. We can do that by 
firing our weapons at faster rates and 
by making frequent use of alternate 
positions. Have your men fire a few 
rounds from one position, then move to 
another position and do the same.” 

Corp. Braydon, the new squad leader, 
asked, “Wouldn't some machine guns 
help us on that, Sergeant?” 

“Yeah, I was going to mention that. 
They're attaching a section of machine 
guns to our outfit. They should be 
here any minute now. They'll do a lot 
to make the enemy think they've run 
into more than they actually have. 

“The third point I want to emphasize 
is the importance of good camouflage. 
I noticed that most of the positions are 
O.K. now, but keep in mind that the 
camouflage must be kept up to date. As 
soon as branches start to dry out, they 
must be replaced—and make sure you 
don't leave any traces of newly-cut 
branches which the enemy can spot. 

“Last, but not least, we have to 
think about our withdrawal. The least 
heavily engaged squad will withdraw 
first—and no withdrawal will com- 
mence until I give the word. It’s im- 
portant that all hands know the route 
back—otherwise we're liable to make 
mystery instead of history.” 
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Gus looked pained at this remark 
and said, “You missed your calling Ski. 
You should have been a Marine ser- 
geant instead of a comedian.” 

Ski paused, searched for an ade- 
quate retort, found none, continued: 

“We have two telephone lines run- 
ning back to battalion, but if both are 
destroyed, and if my SCR 536 won't 
work, which seems likely, we'll signal 
our withdrawal by means of a pyro- 
technic flare. In fact, I think I'll shoot 
one anyway—I don’t want any of those 
trigger-happy characters confusing me 
with the enemy. Now, let's look over 
the routes of withdrawal and then you 
can return to your squads and give 
them the word.” 


Four quiet days and nights on the 
outpost and not a sign of the enemy. 
The platoon was, by now, well schooled 
in their tasks; all were familiar with 
the routes of withdrawal and all were 
of the opinion that the duty was all 


right. In fact, Louie had remarked: 
“Any duty is O.K. if you’re not being 
shot at.” 


AWN of the fifth day broke 

cloudy and rainy however, and 
Ski was worried. The men were huddled 
in their ponchos and as they became 
damper under the torrent of rain, vigi- 
lance was slackening. Ski had ofter 
thought that such times are ideal for 
the attacker. (continued on page 51) 




















JIVARO 


[continued from page 23] 


coming into glorious manhood.” 

As the ancient tribesman spoke, all 
attention rested upon him, each ear 
strained to grasp his feeble words. 

“I was nothing then, an untried 
child waiting to prove my claim to 
brotherhood in the tribe. Our path led 
in darkness to the village of Ebananga, 
a chieftain whose greatness is yet re- 
membered in the legends of his people. 
We were few in number, moving with 
silent stealth among the shadows. 


“J UNDERSTOOD the duty clear- 

ly. My task was simple. I 

was to kill an enemy and become the 

master of his tsantsa. This was to be 

my initiation, the price of my admit- 

tance to full manhood in the brother- 
hood of warriors.” 

At this point of the old man’s story 
I struggled to throw off the narcotic 
wave of drowsiness moving through my 
limbs. I leaned nearer to Sebastian 
that I might better comprehend as he 
translated the Jivaro’s words. 

The old one continued, “My child- 
ish day-dreams had envisioned this 
fateful moment a hundred times over, 
envisioned it with pride and eagerness. 
Now, as I stood in darkness at the 
jungle’s edge looking upon the sleeping 
huts of Ebananga, a sudden chill came 
upon me. It was then my father placed 
his hand upon my shoulder and our 
eyes met.” The storyteller paused. 

He raised the kava cup to his 
withered lips and drank deeply of the 
opiate liquor. Then he continued: 

“Drawing from my waist the un- 
familiar weight of a warrior blade, I 
swiftly entered a darkened hut near 
the clearing’s edge. A shadow rose be- 
fore me. I swung with every force in 
my new man’s body. My sinews felt 
the impact of my knife cutting into 
flesh. My father and the others leaped 
through the open hut door putting 
spear to every living creature within. 
I grovelled frantically through the 
twisting, dying creatures lest my prize 


be lost. But I was not to be cheated. 
It was complete, severed cleanly from 
its body. Twisting its hair between 
my fingers I fled from the hut. Our 
small band followed close behind, 
some clutching blood streaming heads 
like that which I now carried, others 
running with lifted spears. All silent 
save for the pad of naked feet. A rising 
sound of scattered cries came from the 
village as we sped into the protecting 
jungle darkness. No halt was made lest 
an avenging party overtake us on the 
trail. At dawn we reached this village.” 

“This Teniente is the delicate spec- 
tacle which you expect to see.’ I was 
vaguely aware of an interruption in 
Sebastian's translation of the old na- 
tive’s story. 

“What is it Sebastian? What's 
wrong? Tell me what he’s saying. Go 
on with it man! What happened next?” 

“Listen, Yankee fool! He says they 
returned to this village and each war- 
rior that had captured an enemy head 
made ready to prepare his tsantsa. He 
says that he stood with his father in a 
hidden jungle clearing outside the 
great circle of huts where we now sit, 
and they kindled a fire—” 

“And we kindled a fire. Over it we 
placed a vessel filled with water. As 
the water heated, I drank of a cere- 
monial liquid prepared by my father 
for the strength and courage of his son 
who was about to acquire great pres- 
tige among the Jivaro.” 

At this point of the tale my drowsi- 
ness gave an increasing sense of dream- 
like unreality to the present scene, the 
wrinkled native story teller, Sebas- 
tian and Sangrito. 

“With great caution I parted the hair 
of my captured prize, respectful of that 
mysterious power seated in it. My 
knife, long held in sharp waiting for 
this moment, quickly slit the skin from 
its severed neckline at the skull base 
upward to the crown. As my father 
held the head, I worked with quick but 
delicate knife strokes to cut and peel 
the skin from its fibrous anchorage on 
the skull bone. Slipping the formless 
mass of skin and hair from its rigid 
life mold, I joined the knife slit with a 
stitching of rough cord and sewed a 
loop of kapi vine within its neckline 
to give the opening shape. Into the 
































boiling water I lowered my work. The 
most difficult part of my task was now 
complete. At my father’s signal I re- 
moved the steaming head and set it 
cooling on stakes driven for this pur- 
pose. Fine sand from the river’s edge 
and polished stones of finger size were 
placed to redden in the fire. First the 
scorching stones and then the sand was 
twirled inside the sack of skin to char 


‘and sear until all shreds of flesh 


burned clean. Three pointed slivers of 
chonta wood I pressed to seal the 
head's half open lips, and its eyelids 
were sewn together. 

Again and again the glowing sand 
was twirled inside the head, drawing 
its features smaller with each heating. 
And all the while my fingers pressed 
and formed to hold the cast of nature 
in its face.” 

The native’s voice faded... . 

My sleep was not sleep, but a 
drugged insensibility, fitful, tortured. I 
struggled, twisted and cried out. 

Then, in dawn’s unstable pallor, I 
awoke—exhausted. A crude native rope 
bound my limbs and body against the 
jagged shaft of a stone pillar. Before 
me stood a blazing altar and the sway- 
ing figure of a hooded Jivaro warrior. 
The figure wavered to and fro then 
nearer, its hideous painted mask face 
moving ever closer to my own. 

Suddenly a dagger’s blade flashed in 
the Jivaro’s hand, its point coated with 
the venom of agony and slow death. 
The terrifying reality of approaching 
death, paralyzing muscles, coagulating 
blood within my veins, drained me 
powerless. I raised my eyes in plead- 
ing to the figure before me, it was—. 


* * * 


curiously grotesque news item 
recently copied by papers of 
several American cities appeared under 
the date line— 
Quito, Ecuapor, Febru- 
ary 25 (News Service)— 
Sebastian Arevalo Mon- 
tega, a professional jungle 
guide of nearby Cayambe, 
was arrested in this city 
today for the murder of 
an American explorer and 
adventurer, Lieutenant 
Frederick Goodgame. Ar- 
rest was made by local 
Guardia officers as Sebas- 
tian Montega attempted to 
sell a shrunken human 
trophy head (tsantsa) to 
members of a tourist 
group. 
Montega confessed par- 
ticipation in certain na- 
tive rituals admitting him 
to blood brotherhood with 
the Jivaros. 
United States Counsel 
Fergeson identified the 
head as that of Lieutenant 
Goodgame ... 
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Two lonely orphans, a little boy and 
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HE United States Cemetery at 

Makawao, on the Island of Maui, 

Hawaii, was officially closed in 
September of 1947, when the remains of 
the gallant Soldiers, Sailors and Ma- 
rines were removed to their final resting 
places in the Continental United States. 
But, whenever I think of that lonely 
spot, overlooking the blue Pacific 
Ocean, I recall one cold Sunday after- 
noon in December, 1946. 

Sergeant Robert Kauka, United 
States Army, and I, were standing out- 
side the low green fence around the 
cemetery, gazing at the neat rows of 
tiny white crosses when, in the distance, 
we saw two slight figures walk into 
the cemetery. As they came closer, we 
noticed that they were a little boy and 
a little girl, carrying lilies in their arms. 
They made their way among the crosses 
and slowly knelt down before one. Then 
the little girl gently placed the lilies in 
a tiny vase. 

For a moment, the two bowed their 
heads low, their thin hands held to- 
gether in silent prayer. Several times, 
we saw the girl’s narrow shoulders 
shake and heard her faint, stifled sobs. 
Then they slowly rose to their feet and 
were about to walk away when they 
noticed us watching them. They hesi- 
tated, then walked toward us. 

We noticed that they were part- 
Hawaiian. The girl, who was about 
eight, was wearing a faded blue jumper, 
while the boy, about seven, wore an old 
sweater and patched trousers. Both 
were barefoot. The girl smiled, then 
nodded in the direction of the cross and 
said, “We bring flowers to our brother.” 

Before we could say anything to ex- 
press our sympathies, they turned and 
walked in the direction from which they 
had come. 

Sgt. Kauka and I stared at each 
other, puzzled. I can’t understand it,” 
I said. “I've been told that there are 
only Stateside servicemen buried here— 
that there are no local boys. But they 
said that their brother .. .” 


a little girl, returned the visits of their adopted Marine brother 
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“There could be an exception,” Kauka 
answered. “We may have known their 
brother. Let’s go in and see.” 

We walked through the gate and hur- 
ried to the cross. We bent over and 
read—"R. Nelson.” 

“ ‘Nelson’—that’s a Swedish name,” I 
said. “But those two were definitely 
Hawaiian.” 

“Do you think they were kidding 
us?” Kauka asked. 

We were trying to find an explana- 
tion, when an old Hawaiian man 
walked over to us. “Hello,” he greeted. 
“I'm the caretaker here. Can I help 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ Kauka nodded. “Those 
two who brought these lillies here were 
definitely Hawaiian. Yet, they said that 
this was their brother's grave. And, 
‘Nelson’ is a Swedish name.” 

“Yes, we're puzzled,’’ I added. 
“Where's the connection?” 

“There is a long story to this,” the 
caretaker answered. “Those two are 
orphans and stay at the Children’s 
Home. Before the war, they stayed 
with their two brothers, Tom and Ron- 
ald. In 1943, Tom joined the Army. 
Then, in 1944, Ronald died of illness; 
and, a few months later, Tom was 
killed in action in France. 

‘‘Nelson was a Marine with the 
Fourth Division. When he heard of 
these two, he sort of adopted them. 
Every Sunday, he used to visit the 
orphanage, taking candies, cakes, and 
magazines. Occasionally, I used to see 
the three walk hand-in-hand toward Iao 
Theater. But, unfortunately, after three 
months, Nelson died after coming down 
with leukemia. 

“The two children have taken over 
Nelson's grave. Their home is 15 miles 
away, but they come here every Sun- 
day afternoon without fail, to bring 
flowers to this grave.” 

“Oh,” Kauka said softly. “Now, I 
know why they said that Nelson was 
their brother.” 

“Yes,” the caretaker nodded. “And 
the little girl once told me that she 
hoped someone was looking after their 
other brother's grave in France.” 

“We hope so, too,” Kauku and I 
echoed. 

We then thanked the Hawaiian man 
and hurried in the direction taken by 
the brother and sister. As we stood at 
the far edge of the cemetery, overlook- 
ing the nearby surroundings, we saw the 
two lonely figures, hand in hand, slowly 
walking along the winding road, head- 
ing for the town of Makawao. Some- 
how, they must have felt us watching 
them, for they turned and waved. 

We quickly removed our caps and 
waved back. Then we watched the tiny 
figures of the two orphans growing 
smaller and smaller, and finally dis- 
appear over the horizon. END 





OUTPOST ON 603 


[continued from page 48] 


In the first place, it's human nature 
to try to keep dry; and security meas- 
ures are apt to be relaxed at such times. 
In the second place, the attacker is 
moving and has more to think about 
than how miserable he feels. With this 
in mind, Ski toured his platoon posi- 
tions and alerted all hands to the possi- 
bility of attack. . 

Hardly back from his tour, the pre- 
diction proved correct. A trip flare ex- 
ploded directly to the front. At the 
first appearance of the enemy, the out- 
post withdrew, presumably to plan 
their attack. Soon, enemy artillery 
started to register on Hill 603 and one 
telephone line to battalion was de- 
stroyed. On the remaining line, Ski 
described the situation and was in- 
structed to withdraw when it was ap- 
parent that the enemy had a superior 
force deployed to attack. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
morning, artillery and mortars joined 
the rain in peltering the Marines on 
Hill 603 and the other telephone line 
was knocked out. A good, deep foxhole, 
however, gives considerable protection 
and only three men were hit. 

Several small enemy patrols had at- 
tempted to probe the position but all 
were forced back. Ski’s SCR 536 was 
functioning normally (not working, that 
is), so Ski dispatched Chicken at noon 
to carry a message to the rear giving a 
summary of the morning's activities. 

By 1500, it was apparent that the 
enemy had superior forces deployed for 
an attack on Hill 603—artillery and 
mortar fire was intensifying. Chicken 
returned with orders: “Withdraw at 
once.” 

Gladly. 

Ski ordered Braydon's squad to with- 
draw first, followed by Gus, then Louie. 
The entire movement was concealed 
from the enemy's vicious curiosity by 
a smoke screen. The movement to the 
rear was accomplished with a mini- 
mum of reluctance and a maximum of 
haste. 

The 2d Platoon was expected, even 
welcomed, on their return to the MLR. 
Soon they were established in their 
assigned positions with K Company. 
After reporting to the captain, Ski was 
asked how he liked combat outpost 
duty. 

“It’s all right, captain, but a trifle 
lonely for my tastes.’ And then to him- 
self on the way back to his foxhole: 
“You never learn any younger, but 
that’s strictly a young man’s job.” END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


GOLD STAR EMBLEMS 
Sirs: 

. . I would like to inquire of you 
where I can send for the Gold Star 
Pin. I understand they were supposed 
to send them out, but I have never 
received mine. 

Mrs. John Popernack 
Somerset, Pa. 


@ Only a limited number of appli- 
cation blanks have been made avail- 
able to HQMC, and these have 
since been depleted. However, it 
was not intended that the service 
should have a large part in the 
distribution of these Gold Star pins, 
and most of the application blanks 
were distributed to the nationally 
recognized veteran organizations 
and Gold Star organizations. You 
should contact your nearest Veter- 
an’s of Foreign Wars, American 
Legion, or Gold Star organization, 
and request an application. When 
you have filled out this form and 
returned it, your Gold Star pin will 
be presented to you.—Ed. 


FIFTH DIVISION HISTORY 
Sirs: 

How about a history on the Fifth 
Marine Division? It seems like every 
other Marine Division has one pub- 
lished, or in the process of being pub- 
lished, but the old “Spearhead Di- 
vision.” 

Willis Appleby 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The Fifth Marine Division is to 
have a history. In fact, it is al- 
ready in the process of publication 
and may be out before this appears 
in print. Notification cards have 
been sent to last known addresses 
and all who return such cards will 
be eligible for their copy of the book 
as soon as published. Those who 
served in the Fifth Division at 
any time from its activation to its 
deactivation, and the next of kin 
of Marines killed in action with that 
division rate a free copy. If noti- 
fication card has not been received 
by eligible people, they should con- 
tact Captain Joe E. Inglish, 1115 
17th Street NW, Washington, D.C., 
giving present address apd unit of 
the Fifth Division served in.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 51 











He shunned publicity—but his brilliant 


combat record drew national acclaim; salty Dan Daly became, 


against his will “The Outstanding Marine of All Time” 














































MAN needs a good press agent to 
Axtieve fame. A catch-word helps 


—a slogan, any idiotic thing that 
catches the public eye and rings in the 
public ear. 

Thus Sergeant Dan Daly, a good 
Marine who had already won a hatful 
of medals and was a legitimate hero, 
might have remained comparatively un- 
known but for an incident that occurred 
in Lucy Birdcage, (Lucy le Bocage) 
France. 

The Marines were taking a terriffic 
pounding on the outskirts of this tiny 
village at the fringe of Belleau Wood. 
They were outnumbered, out-gunned, 
and pinned down, in an apparently 
hopeless situation. The Germans were 
throwing everything they had at the 
hapless Marines. Then Dan Daly made 
history. He ordered an attack. He 
leaped forward yelling to his tired men: 
“Come on you sons of b------ ! Do you 
want to live forever?” 

That was the slogan that earned Daly 
a niche in the hall of fame. The re- 
porters loved him for it. The public 
acclaimed this Marine who had in- 
vented such a lovely battle cry. (Inci- 
dentally, that handful of Marines fol- 
lowed Dan Daly into Lucy Birdcage 
and kicked the Germans out.) 

Daly disliked all the fuss that was 
made over him. He thought that medals 
were a lot of foolishness. He had al- 
ready won two Naval Congressional 
Medals of Honor, one in China, the 
other in Haiti. Furthermore, he claimed 
that the reporters had misquoted him. 





“What I really yelled,” he wrote in 
a letter to Marine Historian Major E. 
N. McClellan, was: “For C----- sake, 
men—cCOME ON! Do you want to live 
forever?” 

But the first version had fired the 
imagination of the fighting men in 
France and it was embraced joyously 
by a hero-worshipping public in the 
United States. 

“How did you get all these medals?” 
asked the reporters. 

“I got 'em,” replied Daly pointedly, 
“for minding my own business.” 

The reporters persisted. 

“Any stiff can go out and win a few 
medals if he ain't entirely outa luck,” 
explained Daly. 

Finally in desperation he invented a 
story that rebounded on him. Instead 
of baffling the newsmen, it merely added 
to the growing legend. 

“I got my DSC at Belleau Wood,” 
Daly told them. “I was out there 
pickin’ pansies for my girl in Brooklyn 
one day when all of a sudden a car 
came up loaded with brass hats. Th 
officers said: ‘Hey, lookut the Marin 
pickin’ flowers. Let’s give the poor guy 
a medal.’ Well, sir, they give me the 
DSC before I could stop "em... .” 

The newspapers promptly gave him 
a nickname: “Devil Dog Dan.” 

Daly was a natural for publicity. He 
was a fine figure of a soldier, erect, 
and military. He was not a tall man, 
just about average height, five-feet 
seven inches, and well proportioned. 
He had a fine, strong, weatherbeaten 
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face, keen gray eyes, firm lips, and very 
few bad habits. (He didn’t drink, but 
he smoked a villainous pipe, crammed 
full of cut plug tobacco.) 

Daly was a strict disciplinarian, de- 
manding and getting strict obedience 
from his men, but he was fair-minded. 
He was one of the most popular NCOs 
in the Corps, among both officers and 
enlisted men. Dan had repeatedly turn- 
ed down offers of a commission. 

“Any officer,” he said, “can get by on 
his sergeants. A sergeant has to know 
his stuff. I'd rather be an outstanding 
sergeant than a * * * * poor officer.” 

That's Dan Daly. The late Major 
General W. P. Upshur who had been 
Daly’s CO called Dan: “The finest 
soldier any captain could wish to have.” 

Major General John A. Lejeune, one 
time Commandant once said: “Dan 
Daly is the outstanding Marine of all 
time.” And General Smedley D. Butler, 
Old Gimlet Eye, called Daly: “The 
fightinest Marine I ever knew .. .” 

Information about Daniel Daly’s 
early life is meagre. He was born in 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. on 
November 11, 1873. It is known that 
he was a newsboy, that he sold news- 
papers on Park Row, and was some- 
thing of, a fighter for his weight and 
size. The record was completed when 
he enlisted in the Marine Corps on 
January 10, 1899. He was 25 years old 
when he signed up. He joined for one 
purpose: to get in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. But he had hardly finished 
boot-camp training when he was trans- 





ferred aboard ship and sent to the 
Asiatic Fleet. 

Then the Boxer Rebellion broke out. 
Hatred against the Christians in China 


‘ was fanned into open hostility by the 


I-ho Chaun Society. (They were called 
Boxers because their emblem resembled 
a clenched fist.) 

In Peking, then the capital city of 
China, hundreds of foreign nationals, 
including Americans, were besieged by 
the Boxers. Bloody skirmishes occurr- 
ed street by street. The staff members 
of the embassies of all foreign countries 
had to fight for their lives, joining 
forces wherever possible. At one time 
the Americans were fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the Germans against 
the enraged Chinese. 

On the evening of July 15, 1900, 
Captain Hall and Private Dan Daly 
occupied a barricade between the Ch’ien 
Men and Hata Men gate. It was a 
good position. Daly volunteered to re- 
main all night and stand guard there, 
while Capt. Hall returned to the British 
compound to get men to fortify the 
new bastion. Under fire all night, the 
recruit stood watch along the Tartar 
Wall. He repulsed attempt after at- 
tempt by the Boxers to drive him out. 

Details of Daly’s bravery on this 
night, plus other reports of courage and 
fidelity, were sent from China to Head 
quarters Marine Corps. On December 
11, 1901, Daly was awarded his first 
Medal of Honor. He was to share, 
later, with Major General Smedley 
Butler the distinction of being one of 
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DAN DALY (cont.) 


the only two Marines to win the cov- 
eted Navy Medal of Honor twice. 

Subsequent duties both ashore and 
afloat gave Daly more opportunities to 
distinguish himself. In 1911, while 
serving aboard the USS Springfield 
Daly was commended by both the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. A con- 
tainer of gasoline had exploded and 
the flames were racing toward the 
powder magazines. Completely disre- 
garding his own safety Daly beat out 
the fire, single-handed, and had it ex- 
tinguished before a general alarm was 
sounded. 

During the next cruise, Daly served 
in Cuba and was with the Marines 
who went ashore at Vera Cruz during 
the misunderstanding with Mexico in 
1914. 

Before he had time to settle back 
and break in a new pipe the Haitians 
revolted and dragged their corrupt 
president bodily from the French em- 
bassy and tore him to bits in the street. 
Because France and a number of other 
foreign countries were threatening to 
send troops into Haiti to protect their 
nationals, Marines were dispatched to 
the Black Republic. With them was 
Dan Daly, a gunnery sergeant. 

It was here that the Marines began 
to learn about jungle warfare. Many 
of the officers and men who fought in 
Haiti were to lead younger Marines 
through the jungles of Guadalcanal two 
decades later. Ambuscades and treach- 
ery were standard tactical maneuvers. 
Mutilation was the fate of any Marine 
captured. It was, at that time, the 
deadliest warfare the Marines had ever 
experienced. 

On one of these mounted patrols 
through the jungles and hills of Haiti 
(October 24, 1915) 35 Marines were 
attacked by some 400 Cacos, the fa- 
natical Haitian natives. The Marines 
were fording a river at the time and 
while all of the men were able to make 
the other shore and scramble to safety, 
a number of horses were killed. That 
night the natives again attacked and 
threatened to wipe out the small de- 
fensive force of Marines. 

The patrol leader called for the 
machine gun, but it was learned that 
it had been strapped to the back of one 
of the horses which had been shot in 
the middle of the river. Daly immedi- 
ately volunteered to get it. 

He retraced his way through the 
jungle, narrowly escaping death from 
the searching natives on numerous oc- 
casions. Upon reaching the river he 
plunged in with bullets kicking up small 
geysers of water all about him. He 
searched each submerged horse until he 
found the gun, and after cutting the 
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straps, again proceeded to run a gamut 
of stalking Cacos while returning to the 
besieged patrol, with the gun now 
strapped to his back. 

Once the machine gun was put into 
action the natives soon lost heart and 
gave up. For this and subsequent 
actions of outstanding bravery Dan 
Daly was awarded his second Medal of 
Honor. 


ONE of these episodes which 
sounds like a grade-B movie 
scenario, shows what the redoubtable 
Daly could do when faced with a prob- 
lem. Some of his buddies were held in 
a Haitian jail, sentenced to death. Daly, 
alone, dug under the jail wall, shot 
the guards, released his men, and guid- 
ed them back to the outfit. 

By this time he was 44 years old and 
listening hungrily to reports of a new 
battle. The fighting was still going on 
in Haiti, but Daly wanted to get to 
France and take part in the “big show” 
that was shaping up across the pond 
He did not have long to wait and was 
soon in France as First Sergeant of the 
73rd Machine Gun Company. It was 
here that he won his greatest fame and 
the bulk of his “hatful of medals.” For 
a time it seemed that everyone wanted 
to bestow an honor upon Dan Daly 
His conduct was, to say the least, out- 






standing during the first World War. 

He extinguished a fire in an ammuni- 
tion train, wiped out machine gun nests 
single-handed with grenades and a .45 
pistol, captured as many as 13 Germans 
at one time, led Marines in a mad 
charge that put to rout a vastly superi- 
or force of Germans, carried wounded 
from the field of battle under fire, and 
in general gave the Germans, with 
whom he had fought side-by-side 17 


years earlier in Peking, China, a 
healthy respect for the American 
Marines 


Daly was wounded at Verdun, and 
carted off to the hospital much against 
his own will. In a few days he was 
right back in the front lines with his 
men. His stay was very brief this time. 
He was wounded again, seriously en- 
ough to finish his part in the war. The 
war ended before he could get back into 
action. “It wasn’t a bad birthday pres- 
ent at that.”’ said Daly, who was born 
on November 11th 

He had won the Navy Cross, the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the French 
Medaille Militaire, a French Victory 
Medal with four clasps, and the Croix 
de guerre. These were in addition to 
his two Navy Medals of Honor and 
Marine Corps Campaign Medals. 

With such a record of achievement, 
Daly was a (continued on page 57) 
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All of our nearly 200 years’ tobacco know- 
how goes into the making of the world’s 
most enjoyable cigarette—smooth, flavor- 
rich, mellow-mild Old Gold! Today, light 
an Old Gold and see if we don’t deliver 
plenty of the one thing we promise: an 
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Classified Advertising rates—$1.35 
per line. Minimum two lines. 

Copy for May issue must be 
in Leatherneck offices by March 
15. 

Publisher reserves the right to 
reject any copy not considered 
suitable for publication in the 
Leatherneck. 














ART 
SET of eight prints of ‘outstanding war paintings by 
Marine Combat Artists. Each reproduction 12%” «x 
17”. full color, smitable for framing. Lithographed 
Heavy stock, $2.00 per set. Write The LEATIIER- 
NECK Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 





MARINES wanted to handle the sale of LEATHER 
NECK on their posts. Good commissions. Excellent 
opportunity. Many exclusive agencies now open. 
Write for particulars. 











COMBAT VHOTOGRAIHS, 20 pictures: per set. 
Taken during actual combat. Many different sets 
available. Write for free list. The LE a K 
Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, D 

















HAND-TO-HAND fighting as taught by a recognized 
master. DO OR DIE. by © gf - J. D. Biddle. $1.00, 
from The 7 ee Bookshop, Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. 


+ ABOUT MA MARINES. Many titles. 

readin Division histories. Write for list The 
LRATHERNECK Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington, 
. dD 





Excellent 





INSIGNIA 








i. LDER PATCHES—10 Different Marine Shoul- 

Patches (our selection) mailed promptly on 
Seral of only $1.00. Complete patch catalog free 
with order. Insignia Mart, 703 ‘L’ Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 





FOR § SALE 





Size 37-38 Officers overcoat ‘and ‘eompiete Blues Slight 
ly used. Cheap. K. Edwards 408 Beverly NE Atla. Ga. 


PATENTS: 





INVENTORS —latent laws encourage the Govelagment 
of inventions. Write for further particulars as to 
L~ - —— and procedure and “Invention Ree 
ora” at once No obligation MeMORROW, 
BERMAN & DAVIDSON, Registered Vatent Attor 
neys, 306-C Victor Building, Washington 1. dc 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


FREE PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
. » « with first order. Send 10¢c for famous 
Record Catalog. 
MAILORC Room 26 
570 N. Gay St., 
_Baltimore-2, Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHS oa 





ENLARGE ME NTS 5x7 15e 8x10 25. xwlossy or 
dull. Oil Colored Me extra. Negatives made—-50ec. Koll 
film developed and printed-25e. Write for list of 
Services. L & RK, Box 1476, Milwaukee 1, Wis 


SPORTS 
ARCHERY EQUIIMENT * BOWS * ARROWS * 
ACUESSORIES “The Most Complete Line in the 
World.” Catalog 5i¢ 
ericksburg Road, Dept. 


TOBACCO. ‘ PIPES 








GASSMAN'S, 1724 Fred 
L. Sen Antonio, Texas. 





MAKE smoking pipes, briar bloc ks ‘and stems. Send 
for circular. Michelson & Sternberg, 23 West 47th 
Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 





LIMITED EDITION “of the ROBERTSON PIve 
SMOKERS BIBLE with over 300 odd pipes pictured 
and hundreds more listed for 35¢ HOUSE OF 
ROBERTSON, World's Exclusive Unique l’ipe Makers, 
Noise, Idaho. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 51] 


IMPROVE PAPER WORK 
Sirs: 

I am inquiring for information con- 
cerning the inauguration of a new Sup- 
ply Department form. 

I wish to have this form, which I 
have worked up, viewed for future use 
if possible; but I am at loss in know- 
ing the person, persons, or department 
which I should address for counsel. 

This form will take the place of the 
majority of the Motor Vehicle reports 
and additional forms now in use and 
it is my opinion that it will greatly 
reduce the administrative work now 
required for the proper maintenance, 
transfer and up-keep of Marine Corps 
owned Motor Vehicles. 

With little alterations, this form can 
be adapted to any type or make of 
vehicle, tanks, half-tracks, amphibious, 
etc. 

SSgt. Harold J. Gallagher, USMC 
Little Rock, Ark. 


@ Mail your suggested form, via 
your commanding officer, to the 
Quartermaster General, Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and mark it for at- 
tention of the Motor Transport Di- 
vision. They will be glad to give it 
their attention. In fact, Headquar- 
ters is always searching for ways 
and means of improving efficiency 
of operation in any and all divisions 
of the Corps.—Ed. 


POW CITATION 
Sirs: 
Do the Fourth Marine, ex-POWs 
rate the Presidential Unit Citation? 
TSgt. John Bishop, USMC 
Memphis, Tenn. 


@ No! There still seems to be 
some confusion about this among 
the ex-POWs. Some of them wear 
both the Army Distinguished Unit 
Badge, with one Oak Leaf Cluster, 
which they do not rate, and the 
Presidential Unit Citation, which 
they do not rate. The Presidential 
Unit Citation is an award presented 
by the Navy, in the name of the 
President of the United States; the 
Army Distinguished Unit is a com- 
parable award of the Army. Only 
one of the two awards—the Dis- 
tinguished Unit Badge of the Army, 
with one oak leaf cluster was be- 
stowed upon ex-POWs of the Fourth 
Marines.—Ed. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Sirs: , 

Your December issue was very good, 
almost to the point of meeting the 
standards that made the '40, '41 and '42 
issues the greatest I have read. 

That's when the Leatherneck really 
was a Leatherneck’s magazine. Today 
it is nothing more than a sports maga- 
zine, complete with pinups. The war's 
over now—if a guy can’t meet a nice 
girl and persuade her to give him a 
picture, why bother with pinups. 

I'd like to see you continue with 
“sea-stories” such as “Restriction,” by 
Sgt. Mickey Finn—something that 
really pertains to the old Corps. What- 
ever happened to that department of 
the “old” Leatherneck concerning pro- 
motions and transfers, goings-ons at 
various posts, etc? I know every Ma- 
rine would sanction the return of 
features such as these. 

“Posts of the Corps” articles are good 
features, when they are printed truth- 
fully. I refer to the last paragraph in 
the “Seattle” Post of the Corps story, 
the last paragraph on page 28. You, 
or your writer claimed that Seattle 
is the only post of the Corps where 
Marine Guard detachments stationed 
at Naval Stations have the privilege 
of their own galley. I and hundreds 
of Marines who have been stationed at 
the US Naval Base, Boston, Mass., 
will attest to the fine meals put out by 
TSgt. Harris and his competent 060s 
(cooks, that is)... . 

Don't get me wrong, I’m not trying 
to be one of these hot shots that like 
to see how many mistakes I can find— 
I'd just like to see TSgt. Harris and 
his crew get a well deserved pat on the 
back. 

Sgt. James W. Dion 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ It is quite a different story try- 
ing to compile and print the pro- 
motions and transfers for a Ma- 
rine Corps today of 87,000 men 
compared to the 16,000 in the ’30s. 
The days when a Pfc. promotion 
called for a parade are gone. In 
those days the few promotions au- 
thorized were made from HQMC, 
transfers were few and the facts 
were easy to obtain from Head- 
quarters. Now Marines are pro- 
moted by COs, upon authorization 
from HQMC—provided they are 
still eligible when authorization 
reaches such commanding officers. 
HQMC does not know whether the 
men have been promoted until such 
promotions are listed on change 
sheets, etc. By the time we could 
get this information compiled, and 
printed it would be six to eight 
months old. The same holds true 








for transfers, which sometime run 
into the hundreds during a one 
week period. The time it would 
take to get these transfers listed, 
after checking all Marine Corps 
Orders, etc., might see a man trans- 
ferred once again, nullifying any 
information value of listing the 
original change. 

If the time ever comes when we 
can carry such information again, 
be assured that it will appear in the 
columns of Leatherneck.—Ed. 


COMBAT STARS 
Sirs: 

How many campaigns are credited to 
the Fourth Marine Division in World 
War II? Do they rate a combat star 
for each? 

C. E. Kelly 
Carlisle, Pa. 


@ Four, Kwajalein (Roi-Namur), 
Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo Jima. 
Members of the Fourth Division 
who participated in all four, rate 
four combat stars.—Ed. 


TARAWA CASUALTIES 
Sirs: 

Would you be so kind as to inform 
me of the exact number of Marines that 
were killed in the battle for Tarawa? 

Corp. Anthony Cross 
Hartford, Conn. 


@ The following table will give 
you a breakdown of Marine casual- 
ties at Tarawa: 

Officers Enlisted 


Killed in action....... 49 850 
Died of wounds....... _8 80 
TOTAL DEATHS..... 57 930 
Wounded in action, 
Ce Seer 102 2107 


TOTAL CASUALTIES. 15 3037 


BAND BROADCASTS 
Sirs: 

Could you give me any information 
as to when, and if, the Marine (Corps) 
Band is on the air? I heard them 
when in Buffalo and enjoyed every 
minute of their concert, therefore, I 
am anxious to hear it again. Do they 
make recordings? . 

Mrs. James Mackay 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


@ We have been informed that 
the Marine Corps Band can be 
heard over the Mutual network on 
Wednesdays from 1230 to 1300 
(Eastern Standard Time) and over 
NBC on Fridays from 1300 to 1330 
(Eastern Standard Time). The 
Marine Corps Band has made no 
commercial recordings for a number 
of years.—Ed. 
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DAN DALY 


[continued from page 54] 


marked man. But reporters weren't 
the only crew dogging his footsteps. 
Daly came back from France with an- 
other dislike: it seems that welfare 
workers kept trying to save his soul. 

“France was full of well meaning 
folks,” said Daly, “who wanta give you 
somethin’ for nothin’ just for the oppor- 
tunity to save your soul. Most Marines 
ain't got souls—but them that has don’t 
need to be told how to take care of 'em. 

“Every outfit has its chaplain and he 
can take care of whatever welfare work 
needs to be done. The average soldier 
doesn’t want somethin’ for nothin’—all 
he asks is that the price be reasonable!” 

Daly remained unmarried all his life. 

Life in the Corps isn’t so bad—after 
you get the hang of things,” he said, 
back in 1919. “I’m not married. And 
I can’t see how a single man could 
spend his time to better advantage than 
in the Marines .. .” 

But soon after he returned to the 
States, Daly asked to be placed on the 
retainer lists of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve to await retirement. Rather 
than spend this time in idleness Daly 
took a job as a bank guard in the firm 


of Brown Brothers, Harriman and Co., 
on Wall Street, New York City. He 
held this position for 17 years, and 
dropped from the limelight which he 
tried so unsuccessfully to avoid while 
in the Marine Corps. Occasionally re- 
porters scenting a story came around 
to see Daly. He told them in a polite 
way to shove off. “I want no publicity,” 
he said. “All I ask is that I be let 
alone.” 

Only two more times was Dan Daly 
to be bothered with unwanted publicity. 
Once. when he was officially retired from 
the Corps on February 6, 1929, as a 
sergeant major, the newspapers again 
printed his life story. The second time 
didn’t bother Daly at all because he 
didn't have to listen to the questions: 
on that occasion, at the age of 64, Dan 
died in bed of a heart disease. 

About all -this old Marine had left 
was his medals—it took his family an 
hour to find all of them after his 
death, so casually had he thrown them 
around the house. He died at Glendale, 
L. I., New York, on April 28, 1937. 

Today a destroyer bears his name. 
A niche in history, a battle cry, an un- 
equalled individual record as a fighting 
man—all these take color from the life 
and the memory of the outstanding 
Marine of all time, Sergeant Dan 
Daly. END 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


THE EIGHT BANNERS 
Sirs: 

I have a copy of an old Chinese 
painting on which is a caption in Eng- 
lish, “Picked men of the Eight Banners 
entertain the Empress Dowager with 
winter sports at Pei Hai.” There is no 
where around here that I can have this 
identified, and I would like to know who 
the “men of the Eight Banners” are. If 
you can give me this information it 
will be appreciated, if not, can I send 
the picture to you for identification of 
the phrase. 

Edward Konecski 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


@ With a little help from the 
Congressional Library, we find that 
Eight Banners was a name used for 
the Manchu Army during the Man- 
chu Dynasty in China. The dynasty 
began during the 17th Century and 
ended at the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury. The Empress Dowager was its 
last ruler.—Ed. 
MORE ENLISTED STORIES 

Sirs: 

... I think you could make the new 
Leatherneck more interesting if you ran 
a series on the famous enlisted men of 
the Corps. The Leatherneck's new look 
is fast becoming nothing more than an 


officer's journal. 

Remember, Puller, Erskine, Hunt, 
Rockey and the rest were no better, and 
only as good as the troops they com- 
manded. The NCO is the man who is 
responsible for the good showings. I 
served under a lot of officers, but, be- 
lieve you me, men like Lou Diamond 
and Old Charlie Angus did more to 
keep the young fellows’ chins up when 
the going was tough. 

I suppose you get a carload of beefs 
telling you how to run the magazine, 
but I had to sound off. 

Have you any dope on how many 
men who landed on Guadalcanal in 
August, 1942, also made the landing in 
Japan in 1945? I landed with H-2-5 on 
August 7, 1942, and at Yokosuka, Ja- 
pan on August 30, 1945, with the Third 
Fleet Marine Landing Force as a mem- 
ber of the USS Topeka’s Marine De- 
tachment. 

N. C. Dalton 
New York City 


@ We appreciate constructive 
criticism, and can assure you that 
we have in mind several articles 
dealing with famous enlisted men 
of the Corps: 

There is no available information 
on how many Guadalcanal veterans 
also made the landing in Japan. 
—Ed. 
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rine Division. I served with the First Manufacturer of Fine Slacks 
Division in World War II from June, a 
1944, to May, 1945. I participated in | 12 95 
al: lan P k , . 4 
the Palau Island and Okinawa cam Post paid anyplace in the world— 
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Condensations of letters received 
by Leatherneck appear below The 
name stated first is that of the person 
wishing to establish contact with the 






























OUD and crisp the command floats last named person or persons. 
across the drill field. Precision-trained 
Marines alert themselves and smartly execute PFC Clair E. Helmen, H&S Company, 


First Marine Division, FMF, Camp Pen- 


the command on order. 
dleton, Oceanside, Calif., to locate some- 


one who has a photograph of the late 


RWARD IN LIFE se co and all Private Robert H. Bowman in uniform, 
Marines must snap off to themselves. for his parents. 
Advancement is the reward of increased 


* * * 


Mrs. James Boynton, Veterans Adm. 


knowledge and the ability to handle men. Hospital, Oteen, N. C., to hear from 

To handle others a man must first develop Marines who came through Parris Island ' 
with Platoon E-15 in 1930, or any others 

himself. who knew him during his services with 

















the Corps. 
HE Marine Corps Institute has offered * * + ( 
9 lopment for over a Ex-Sgt. R. O'Leary, 1023 6th Ave. SE, ‘ 
Jinn of self develop A ; Aberdeen, S. Dak., to hear from buddies ] 
quarter of a century. During that time it has who served with him in the 3rd Batta- I 
helped thousands of men climb the success lion, Eighth Marines, or JASCO, Second ( 
: Marine Division. 
ladder. MCI can help you. The curriculum es. a 
of 203 especially designed self-study courses Charles Roehl, 6329 Grace St., Chicago, ‘ 
field of int t—_ hich Ill., to hear from all former members of ( 
include almost every he of interest-— hig either 4th JASCO or Ist ASCO in an 1 
school, college, business, trade, hobby attempt to secure the present addresses of t 
bi all members for correspondence with each 
su jects. other. 
. . . os, I 
PPORTUNITY and determination is the Ressenen ©. Qiemest. 386 Coco Ane. VO ; 
difference between leaders and fol- Jackson, Mich., to contact a former friend v 
ff d tion: by the name of Enk, who served with b 
lowers. Leaders are men of force and ac on, him in the Quartermaster of the First a 
they make decisions while mediocre men Marines, First Division. 
as ie ey ea 
stand bewildered at life’s crossroads. Corp. George Pease, USMCR, 2238 W. , 
aa Fletcher Ave., Chicago 18, Ill., to contact F 
¥ OU have a decision NOW. You can former SSgt. Paul Sumter, who was at h 
step off smartly to the future that lies Quantico in 1944 and part of 1945 before 
aie . going to a metalsmith shop in Pearl Har- 
ahead if you are willing to devote a portion bor. Home believed to be in Oklahoma, K 
of your spare time to MCI studies. Convert near Tulsa. . 
+ * * 
, : —- st 
your decision into action complete the > Robert M. Rister, Shawneetown, IIL, 1 
vlication below. would like to hear from some of his old 
buddies from the 2nd Battalion, Eighth 
Marines who served overseas during the R 
latter part of 1943-44-45 and 46, also os 
=—_ eS a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe Seas fees eddies of Ghmen O68 wn 
A 103 al 
San Diego in 1943. - 
NROLL ME (N — NAME OF COURSE ee A “ 
— ' Former SSgt. R. W. Spencer, Box ru 
PROM #212, Emmetsburg, Iowa, concerning R. Si 
(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) W. Still, thought = —_ in Ind. 
Everett A. Chase, 133 Spring St., Port- 2 
ram land, Maine, to hear from John Birch, 
NIZATION -S.M.C. ADDRESS 
- cpanataectenti v ’ believed to be from Providence, R. L., = 
MARINE COR PS INSTITUTE and Earl Minor from Philadelphia, Pa., 
who served with him in the Marine De- P 
M.B. th & EYE STS., S.E., NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., tachment at Boca Chica, Fla., or any - 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. others who might know him. ° 
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Sgt. Ralph N. Brouse, Sgt. George T. 
Greco, Sgt. Wayne Boeker or any other 
former member of Hdgtrs. Co., 5th Serv- 
ice Depot. 

so 8 

John W. Menzies, 119 Iris Road, Fort 
Mitchell, Covington, Ky., to locate the 
present whereabouts of John Rogers, 
formerly of Philadelphia, or his brother- 
in-law, Cpl. Edward Carberry. 

* * + 

Fred Perkins, Jr., 28 College Ave., 
Waterville, Me., to hear from Captain 
Maurice Bernard Payne, formerly with 
VMJ 153 

> 7 . 

Joseph J. Kairis, 22 Millport Ave., New 
Canaan, Conn., to hear from Warrant 
Officer Clapp, and buddies from the old 
Ninth 155-mm. Gun Battalion. 

* * * 

William J. Stafford, 230 Grevilla St., 
Ontario, Calif., to hear from anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of Norvell Lamar 
Bannister, last heard of in Los Angeles. 

* * * 

John Moses, Logan, W. Va., to hear 
from old buddies who were in HqSq-22 at 
Cherry Point; especially Corporals Waren 
D. Mixon and Alec Toland. 

. * > 

William B. Kornegay, Box +424, 
Caldwell, Tex., to hear from old buddies 
who were in Weapons Company, Eighth 
Marines while on Saipan, especially Gun- 
nery Sergeant Whitfield from Portland, 
Ore. 

+. * * 

Jimmie Kronaizl, Route #3, Vermillion, 
S. D., to hear from the men who were in 
Company K, Fifth Marines, First Divis 
ion on Okinawa, especially buddies from 
the Mortar Platoon 

* . * 

PFC R. E. Denney, HqCo., H&S Bn., 
First Prov. MarBrigF MF, c/o FPO San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from anyone 
who served aboard the USS Ticonderoga 
between May, 1944 and October, 1945 
and who knew PlSgt. Estel Denney. 

* * > 

George Phalon, 6017 Hudson Ave., West 
New York, N. J., to hear from old buddy, 
PFC Stan Brandt, last heard from when 
he was transferred from Norfolk, Va 

x * . 

Charles C. Ellett, Box #152, Belzoni, 
Miss., to hear from C. N. Lockhart, of 
Waco, Texas, and PiSgt. “Dude” Arm- 
strong, formerly attached to “A” Battery, 
18th AA Battalion. 

+ * * 

Earl H. Williams, 606 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va., to hear from buddies who 
served with the Marine Detachment 
aboard the USS Franklin, or “B” Com- 
pany, Ist Battalion, Twenty-seventh Ma- 
rines, and “F” Company, 2nd Battalion, 
Second Marines. 

. . * 

Joseph M. Hetrick, Springfield, Ohio, 
Route #2 (Dialton), former Gunnery Ser- 
geant of First Marine Corps Squadron in 
France, also a corporal in the old First 
Company Artillery Battalion, Philadel- 
phia, Annapolis, New Orleans, Vera Cruz 
and Haiti; would like to hear from any 
of the old gang. END 
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MARINES and EX-MARINES: 


AGAS of battle recorded in com- 
bat! Each disc a complete sound 
history of a Marine Operation... 

recorded during battle. Hear the real 
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CRUSADE IN EUROPE. By 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc. $5.00 


O book about World War II by 
an American military figure has 
received as much notice and publicity 
as has “Crusade in Europe” by Gen- 
eral of the Army, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Probably no one’s story is 
more worth telling to the American 
people, for Gen. Eisenhower, from the 
time he joined General Marshall's staff 
in the War Plans Division during De- 
cember, 1941, until he received the 
German surrender in May, 1945, was 
directly concerned with the planning 
and execution of our major moves 
against the Axis enemy in Europe. As 
Supreme Commander of Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces during the invasion 
of the European continent and the con- 
quest of Germany, Gen. Eisenhower 
commanded more American troops 
than had ever been assembled in our 
history. His story of the employment, 
the problems, and the successes of 
these powerful forces should be of great 
interest to veterans and their families. 
No little part of Gen. Eisenhower's 
success as a soldier and as commander 
of the Allied forces has been due to his 
unusual ability to express himself in 
a clear and articulate manner. One 
has only to hear the general speak, and 
now, to read his most lucid style of 
writing to realize how he was able to 
continually impress the state and mili- 
tary leaders of the war years with his 
ideas and simple logic. Even that mas- 
ter of rhetoric, Winston Churchill, often 
met his match in the clearly expressed 
reasoning of Gen. Eisenhower. 

This simple and forthright manner 
of Ejisenhower’s did much to endear 
him to the Allied press representatives 
and so in turn often resulted in a more 
sensible and logical interpretation of 
the news for the American public. 

Because of these characteristics Gen. 
Eisenhower was a happy choice for the 
role he had to fulfill, From the be- 
ginning, his was a problem of com- 
bining foreign nationals into unified 
combat teams and staffs, and of satis- 
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fying or soothing the national prides 
of the several Allied countries with 
which he dealt. He also had to answer 
to the press and the people for the 
actions of such top-flight combat lead- 
ers as General Patton. At the same 
time he had to build armies, plan op- 
erations, execute invasions, and destroy 
the German armed forces. All the 
while he tried to keep in close touch 
with his men in the ranks. 

Gen. Eisenhower's successes in war, 
his post-war popularity, his current 
prestige are all evidence of how well 
this great soldier and citizen executed 
these duties 

“Crusade in Europe” 
story told in simple language that re- 


is his personal 


veals the magnitude of his accomplish- 
ments and of his greatness. —J.A.D., Jr. 





MY GREATEST DAY IN 


FOOTBALL. By Murray 
Goodman & Leonard Lewin. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $3.00 


YEAR ago Barnes came out 
A with “My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball,” a grand sports tome written by 
John Carmichael of the Chicago Daily 
News. All the readers no doubt won- 
dered, as did the reviewer, “Great 
stuff, wonder when they'll do the same 
with football?” 

Well, it’s here! And it’s every bit 
as good as the baseball book. 

The authors have taken 37 of foot- 
ball’s greats—coaches as well as play- 
ers—and recounted for the sport lover, 
those individual's personal accounts of 
their greatest day in football. A short 
enlightening biographical sketch of each 
of the personalities is included 

There are many surprises, such as 
Paul Brown's eventful day. Here is 
a man who gained fame as a coach of 


Ohio State and later the great Cleve- 
land “Browns” pro club. Yet he 
reaches back to the days when he 
coached Massillon, Ohio, High School. 
Similar is the case of Glenn Dobbs, 
one of the greatest all around backs 
ever seen in the Southwest and later 
in professional ball. He, too, picks a 
high school game, one in which his 
team lost and in which he participated 
for only three minutes. 

Eddie Anderson, and Harry Stuhl- 
dreher, coaches of Iowa and Wisconsin, 
respectively passed over their playing 
days at Notre Dame where they were 
both All-Americans, and selected days 
when they defeated their Alma Mater 
with well-coached aggregations. 

Frank Leahy, Notre Dame's famous 
coach, thinks the day he was selected 
as head coach of the South Bend 
school transcends anything he accom- 
plished on the gridiron before or since. 

The Grand Old Man of Football, 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, thinks that every 
day of his 62 years as a coach are his 
greatest. 

Earl Blaik, who mentored the great 
Blanchard-Davis elevens at West 
Point, goes back to his years at Dart- 
mouth for his day. 

Bob Zuppke, the Wily Dutchman of 
Urbana, passes over the thrill packed 
days in the early 20s when Red Grange 
was piling up yardage for the Illini, 
to select a day in 1916 when he upset 
a great Minnesota team, using only 11 
iron men. 

Mal Hein, all time All American 
center, who played 15 years with the 
New York Giants after leaving Wash- 
ington State, selects a losing game as 
his greatest. 

There are many others, Sammy 
Baugh, Lou Little, Sid Luckman, Bill 
Dudley, Davis and Blanchard, ad in- 
finitum. Their reasons for selecting 
these games or events are most inter- 
esting and indicate that some games 
which have sent the spectators home 
muttering to themselves unintelligible 
garble about “greatest game I ever 
saw,” is to them just another ball game. 

There's always room for another like 
this on your sport shelf. —S.D.G. 
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